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Charles Sawyer: For industry's regulator, some BW questions (page 30) 











‘Only National “said 
has all 4 
time-saving features 


on one machine!’ 
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“Complete Visibility at 
all times. 1 see all my 
postings ata glance, 
whether the carriage is 


“Changes Posting Jobs 
in Seconds. Saves time. 1 
switch control bars in sec- 
onds—changing posting 


“Full Amount Keyboard /i//s in 


operate two or more keys at 
once... amounts are visible 


“Electric Typewriter Key- 
board. /f's faster, smooth- 
er, easier. I can type 
description whenever de- 


open or closed. This jobs without moving from 
saves time.” my chair.” 


before printing —all this saves — \ sired. 1 get sharp. uniform 
\ 


ae all ciphers automatically, [ 


time, reduces errors.” ) multiple copies, too.” 


ee a, ee 
This NEW NATIONAL 31 also has many NEW AUTOMATIC FEATURES that cut costs. OVER 70 FUNCTIONS controlled 
automatically by arrangement of posting bars. SIMULTANFOUSLY ADDS and SUBTRACTS — or transfers balances — 
into any combination of totals. FNOUGH TOTALS for your needs, FLUID-DRIVE CARRIAGE ~faster, 

smoother. Handles all accounting jobs, Call the National office today! See how this unprece- 

dented combination of advantages will cut peur accounting costs, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 





nom BEF. Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


First step toward a woman’s hat 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


OING into that machine are pieces 

of fele. Two 100-pound weights 

hammer them 150 times a minute to 

make the felt smooth and workable 

for women’s hats. Each time another 

load goes in, the machine has to be 
turned off, then on again. 

But it gave constant trouble and 
expense because the sudden starts and 
stops were too much for the leather 
belt. The belt would stretch, slip off 
the pulleys, burn along the edges. Time 
was wasted while the belt was repaired. 
Sometimes it had to be completely 


replaced after only four months’ use. 

Then a B.F.Goodrich distributor 
suggested replacing the hard-to-main- 
tain leather bele with an improved 
rubber bele made by B. F. Goodrich 
that resists stretching, yet is flexible 
enough to absorb shock loads. 

The BFG belt was installed at only 
two-thirds the cost of a leather belt, 
has already lasted 10 years, and is 
still going strong. Maintenance costs 
were cut. 

Scores of other BFG improvements 
are cutting costs for industry —im- 


provements in hose, conveyor belts, 
tank linings, V belts—because product 
improvement is a constant program at 
B. F. Goodrich. If you use belting or 
other industrial rubber goods, don’t 
decide any product you buy is the best 
to be had without first seeing your 
BFG distributor to find out what 
B. F. Goodrich research may have done 
recently to improve it. The B. F.Good- 
rich Company, Industrial and General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


set the full Whiting story on dower materials 
handling costs—see how Whiting can help speed 
production, with safety and lower maintenance, too. 
This new book gives full information and 
specifications on the complete line of Whiting 
Electric Hoists—capacitics 500 Ibs. to 4000 Ibs.— 
and accessories. Ask for your copy of 

Bulletin H-112 today. 





WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Avenve, Harvey, Illinois 





FOR OVER 60 YEARS Z 
A LEADING MANUFACTURER OF [sox : 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT. , ae 
— 


emer: 


WHITING “TRAMBEAM" OVERHEAD 
MATERIALS-HANDLING SYSTEMS 


a 


cute YOUR 
HANDLING COSTS 


FEWER PARTS MEAN LOWEST drape 13 TIMES AS FAST AS A HAND HOIST! | 
MAINTENANCE! ; Instant action and power aplenty! Whiti 


Whiting has 50% fewer wearing parts than 
one competitive hoist . . . 25% less than 
another. 82% of all parts interchangeable in 
all models and sizes. Simplified, sound engi- 
neering that saves maintenance dollars, 


Electric Hoists save labor and speed producti¢ 
—yet cost but little more than slow hand hois' 
One-hand rocker control for fast operatio 
other hand is free to steady the load. 


BUILT FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY! 

Tough, shock-resisting steel from suspension 
hook to load hook. Alloy steel roller chain. 
Forged alloy steel hook. Precision ball bearings. 
Spring-operated motor brake locks instantly on 
release of control cord. All these features assure 
fast handling with complete safety. 


EXCLUSIVE DOUBLE WORM GEAR ELIMINATES 
TROUBLESOME LOAD BRAKE! 

Double worm gear, an exclusive Whiting feature, 
serves as its own load brake. Phosphorous bronze 
gear is precision cut, operates in sealed oil bath; 
smooth, quiet and compact. No slipping, no over- 
heating, no linings to replace . . . a lot less trouble! 
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LIGHTWEIGHT BUT POWER-PACKED! 
Cast stecl hoist frame is light but rugged. Extra- 
strength materials throughout eliminate excess 
weight and bulk, with no sacrifice of power. Easily 
portable for speedy job to job movement. One- 
ton capacity model weighs only 98 ibs! 


SPECIAL WARRANTY PLAN! 


All Whiting Electric Hoists carry a one-ye: 

warranty—at no extra charge—against de 
fects in materials and workmanship und 

normal service. This warranty may be exe 
tended for two additional years at nominal 
cost; another exclusive Whiting advantage 
that assures economical operation and com- 


plete user satisfaction. 








WHITING STANDARD AND 
WHITING HOIST TYPE TRAVELING CRANES CUSTOM-BUILT CONVEYORS 


Metal-Working Machinery © Foundry Equipment 
Railroad Equipment ¢ Chemical Evaporators © Spray Dryers 
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RUST PREVENTIVES @ WATER TREATMENT 
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uses “sweet” water 


The Lula plantations of Louisiana 
are listed among the most progres- 
sive sugar mills in the world. Typi- 
cal of their operation is the use of 
Dearborn water treatment for their 
modern boilers. For when raw 
water is “sweetened,” efficient op- 
eration and reduced maintenance 
result. 


Nno-ox-in StOpPS corrosion 
BY PICKLING VAT FUMES 


Potent fumes rising from the acid of 
the pickling vats were a constant 
threat of corrosion to the structural 
steel above. Deterioration was elimi- 
nated by the application of 
NO-OX-ID “A Special.” Since the 
original coating, the structure has 
been kepti in excellent shape by merely 
“spot” coating. 




















inside protection ror 
FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Anunusual use of NO-OX-ID! The 
2,000 gallon water tank fire truck 
needed inside protection. Ordi- 
nary material had proved unsatis- 
factory. The interior of the eight 
compartment tank was cleaned, 
wire brushed—then coated with 
NO-OX-ID. Periodic inspection 
proved the coating to be in excel- 
lent condition. 


Whether you operate an industrial or processing plant... a utility or 
a pipe line... a railroad or a steamship line. . Dearborn’s specialized 
experience in water treatment is available to help conduct your business 
more efficiently, more economically. 
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THE WIFE WI A WRECK ON HER MIND / 
Ly M: Friendly 





“What's that object on your head?” ( Well sir, the man called Mr. Friendly . . . and the very next 
“That’s a hat,” his poor wife said. day, American Mutual took the wreck right off her mind. 
He said, “Fashion’s gone too far... Doctor bills, repair bills and lawyers’ fees . . . everything was 
Are you sure it’s not a car?” taken care of pronto! * ) 
Then she wept, “Be sweet .. . and kind, Then the man said, “What ig that? 
It's a wreck, dear, on my mind! Do you call that thing a hat?” 
Seems I drove our new car through She said, “Nothing of the kind... 
A truck and then a man or two... It's a mink coat on my mind! 
Which is apt to take a lot Angel, buy one with the cash 
Of the money we ain't got!” That J saved you with my crash 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL & 


... the first A merican liability insurance company 


© 1950. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Specialized Wire for 
gSpecialized Products 


This new wire developed by Keystone helps 
recessed head screw manufacturers to lower 
production costs. It delivers the desired 
forming and upsetting qualities uniformly. 
Because of excellent flow properties — die 
; and plug life are often more than doubled — 
sf: production records show fewer rejections 
and reduced inspection time. Keystone 
a” Fd talk Silas ins jg Mempeial see 
cessed” for tough Cold Heading jobs. 


Keystone’s process of drawing after galvanizing 
smooths and hardens the zinc coating, increasing its 
lasting qualities and its physical properties. This 
shiny smooth finish, corrosion resistant Spring Wire 
is now wailable in Type 2 and Type 3 heavy weight 
zine coating as well as the regular weight suitable for 
most applications. 
If your product requires “special” steel wire, please 
consult us. 
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Houses Down, Factories Up 


e That's the picture for construction 
next vear, and it’s alrcady playing hob 
with material prices. P. 2) 


Your Next Vice-President? 


e Could be. Sen. Johnson is walking 
along very carefully in Sen. ‘Truman's 
footsteps. 


Can CBS Cash Its Victory? 


e It won on color ‘I'V—and now cvery- 
man’s hand is against it. Py 


Quickie Miracle 


e Miniature magazines are king on the 
newsstands—if not in the ad agencies. 
A competitor looms for Quick. — P. 54 


Soft War Baby 


e ‘Textile stocks have been going great 
guns since Korea. Uheir prospects still 
look good. P. 102 


Back to the Wooden Car 


@ Pressed Steel Car Co. figures that’s 
the way to a cheaper and_ stronger 
freight car. P76 


Hidden Dangers 


e Quick amortization of defense plants 
means cash in the pocket. It’s nice— 
but mavbe you'd be better off if you 
passed it up. P. 6 
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Rome wasn’t billed 
in a day! 


Maybe not. But it could have been with smooth, 

rhythmic “Velvet Touch” Monroes. 

Today, of course, legions of business people know 

that the quickest, easiest, most economical way to speed figuring 
and accounting work is with Monroes. And we mean 

any figuring work because Monroe makes a model to meet 
every need. So call the Monroe man 


today and throw your figure worries to the lions. 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSAI The very lctest type 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch”* 
keyboard, ond gloreless cushion-top keys. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
thot handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
oll Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"* is one 
reason operotors who know prefer Monroe. 


*“VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's chiess ease of i 





Every Monroe is sold only through 
Menroe-owned branches; serviced 


Monroe's factery-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 











American-Stardard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


Behind the Scenes 


ANY of you who read this advertisement 
will never see this book! 

For, unlike the famous Home Book, it is not 
for general consumer distribution. 

Yet, the role it plays backstage in the hands of 
those who sell and install plumbing fixtures is 
mighty important to you, all the same. 

This book is the new American-Standard Cata- 
logue of Plumbing Fixtures—the industry’s first 
catalogue of its type. 

Here, at last, is a book for the trade that’s so 
comprehensive in scope and so conveniently ar- 


ranged that any quality-conscious plumbing con- 
tractor can quickly find just the fixtures you want, 
and the exact fittings to go with them. 

This new catalogue is another first for Ameri- 
can-Standard. It is also another example of the 
sound, constructive thinking that constantly goes 
on behind the scenes . .. making sure that plumb- 
ing and heating retailers have the information 
needed to serve better than ever before 
all building owners, builders, engineers 
and architects who want the finest prod- 
ucts obtainable when they specify or buy. 


MARK OF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. - General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AWERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER © CRURCH SEATS © DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS ~ ROSS NEATER~ TONAWANDA IRON 





LOOK FOR THIS 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
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Factory employment is about as high as it will go without controls. 

The September count by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 15.6-mil- 
lion holding jobs in manufacturing. That about equals the postwar peak of 
15,617,000 in September, 1948. 

As that 1948 high was being set, unemployment was just under 2-million. 
This year, in September, the figure was a bit over 2-million. 

That gives you an idea how little slack there is in the labor force. 
Short of a labor draft, workers must somehow be lured from other lines. 

a 

Recruiting of factory hands already has slowed down. 

Between July and August, manufacturers hired more than 600,000 addi- 
tional workers. That was the biggest monthly gain on record. 

But hirings shrank to more normal proportions in the next month. From 
August to September, factory employment rose only about 200,000. 

S 

Some employers already are suspected of “hoarding” skills. 

Government figures show nearly 33,000 openings for various skilled and 
semiskilled workers at present; that’s up from 18,000 two months ago. 

e 


Curbs on consumer credit and mortgage lending will help to slow down 

















inflation. To that extent, they are in the right direction. 


However, they do so by channeling goods to those best able to buy— 
not those in the greatest need of housing, autos, appliances, or furniture. 

In other words, if you can afford a big down payment and large monthly 
instalments, you still may buy a new home or a car. But if you can’t ante up 
at the new rates, you’re out of luck. 





Groups affected by the controls Washington has applied or still has in 
the works claim the curbs are much too severe. 








The auto makers haven't said much. But instalment lenders whose busi- 
ness rests very largely on car sales are yelling blue murder. 

The same goes for home builders and mortgage lenders. 

They all can be accused of pleading self-interest. Yet they may have a 
point. They claim the curbs will create unnecessary unemployment. 

Detroit has argued all along that cutbacks too soon—that is, before war 
output really gets going—would work a hardship on labor. 

e 

Payrolls, the key factor in consumer income, tell the story of Christmas 

sales (page 19). And the picture is a bright one. 








Personal income now is running at a rate of $223.4-billion a year. 
That's higher even than last spring when the payment of the veteran’s 
insurance rebates was going full tilt. And there’s no sign of a downturn. 
Moreover, people are spending rather than saving. Saving in the third 
quarter of this year was less than half the first quarter's rate. 
* 





Spurred by Korea and the rearmament program, consumers put out more 
money for goods and services in the third quarter than ever before. 

The President's Council of Economic Advisers puts the figure at a $195- 
billion annual rate. That’s up from $184)4-billion in the second quarter, a 
record rise for any three-month period. 

Spending on nondurable goods rose from $99-billion to $104-billion or 
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almost exactly 5%; on durables, it went up from $26.7-billion to $31-billion 
or 16%. Services took in $60-billion against $58.8-billion. 
* 
Money that isn’t spent for new homes or new autos probably will find its 
way into soft goods. That should beckstop general merchandise sales as long 
as such goods remain abundant. 








® 
Furniture and other home furnishings are heading for a ‘‘private reces- 
sion’’ that probably will be tougher than most. No fewer than five separate 
forces will be working against sales in the next few months: 
“Starts’’ of new homes already are down more than seasonally due to 
“‘overbuilding’’ earlier in the year. 
Mortgage money is putting a checkrein on builders’ future intentions. 
Curbs on instalment credit will hold down time sales. 
Anticipatory buying undoubtedly has eaten into future sales. 
Prices are going up to meet higher wage and material costs. 
e 
Commodity prices have responded to the various credit curbs about the 
way the Federal Reserve Board hoped they would. 
To be sure, prices haven't gone down. But primary markets have been 
moving crosswise—declines just about canceling out gains on the average. 


At the retail level, however, things still are going up. Higher costs all 

around are being passed on to the consumer. 
& 

High prices are generally distasteful, but this much should be said: They 
can, and often do, spur output. 

Copper is a case in point. The Bureau of Mines points out that production 
rose 10% from July to August, reaching 79,749 tons. That's the biggest 
month since June, 1944; it represents an annual rate of 950,000 tons. 

& 





























Mill buyers’ scramble to buy cotton, almost regardless of price, isn’t so 
surprising when you look into it. 

Mill consumption of raw cotton in September totaled 968,484 bales. 

Only one September has ever come close to that—in 1942, when 959,732 
bales were used. And only three months in history have surpassed it—April, 
1942, with 999,749 bales; March, 1943, at 997,422; and July, 1942, at 
994,552. 





e 

Evidence of a coming wool shortage continues to pile up. And the only 
way to bridge the gap is to use more synthetics, more blends. 

The International Wool Study Group, meeting in London last week, put 
the available supply at 1,954-million Ib. (clean basis) for the 1950-51 season. 
World needs seem sure to top 2.2-billion Ib. for that period. 

® 








Inflation in priorities is coming right on schedule. DO-numbers are about 
to be given to “‘essential’’ civilian goods (page 15). 

Freight cars will be among the first. They’‘ll get tickets for enough steel 
to build around 100,000 cars a year. Other items—electric generating equip- 
ment, pipelines, and so on—are sure to follow. 

In short, it will be: DO for ditto—everybody’s got ‘em. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 21, 1950, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











the trend: is to Diesels — 
and to GULF DIESELMOTIVE OIL 


THE PITTSBURGHER, crack train of the Pennsylvania Railroad, leaving the Pennsylvania Station in Pittsburgh on its nightly run to New York City. 


As recently as Januz 1949, there were only 
about 5,600 Diesel locomotives in service on U.S. 
railroads. Today the figure is close to 10,000! 
And new Diesels are being placed in railway serv- 
ice just as quickly as the manufacturers can pro- 
duce them. 

More and more of these fast and powerful units 
get the right start for a long life and low main- 
tenance costs with a crankcase fill of Gulf Diesel- 
motive Oil. Many of the Diesel locomotives for the 
crack trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad, for ex- 


Gulf Oil Corporation > Gulf Refining Company 
GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices - Warehouses 
Located in principal cities and towns throughout 
Gulf’s marketing territory 


ample, are lubricated with Gulf Dieselmotive. 
This outstanding oil keeps Diesel engines clean, 
prevents bearing corrosion, foaming, and exces- 
sive Wear. 

Gulf Dieselmotive Oil is one of more than 400 
Gulf quality oils and greases that industry selects 
to protect its huge investments in modern equip- 
ment. Make sure your plant or operation is get- 
ting the advantages of recent developments in 
scientific lubrication, Call in a Gulf Lubrication 
Engineer. Write, wire, or phone today. 


ypren 
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Chalk up another sale for Trade Mank Sernive 


Reach for your telephone directory and sale after sale of branded merchandise... 


look through the ‘yellow pages’ in the because of Trade Mark Service. 
Classified section. There you'll see the trade- Trade Mark Service provides you with a 
marks and brand names of many well-known powerful sales tool... it helps you cash in 
manufacturers. And below them, you'll see on the fact that 9 out of 10 shoppers use 
the names and locations of local the ‘yellow pages’ of the telephone 
dealers who sell these products. i NE lessee for buying information. 
That's Trade Mark Service. Wwe 3 This dealer identification plan 
All the way from Seattle to Miami = means more sales for your author- 


_ every day... dealers chalk up ' 4 ized dealers. 


For further information, call your local telephone business office or see the latest issue of Standard Rate and Dota 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


















































140 ret i i beat viele aida hits ene : 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 , 1950 


§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) | , *222.3 #2226 221.3 161.1 162.2 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 102.0 101.6 100.4 9.3 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks 175,909 +177,853 185,421 146,566 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $39,593 $38,683 $46,400 $24,231 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,509 6,514 6,449 5,481 3,130 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).............0000ee ees 5,862 5,872 5,938 5,044 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ...........cceeeeeeeee coccee 1,903 1,916 2,013 357 1,685 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.1. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 82 84 81 67 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 62 63 61 29 52 
Money in circulation (millions) 27,339 $27,188 27,151 $27,546 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +10% +6% +8% -11% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 188 154 165 172 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), Aug. . .173.0 er ee 172.5 168.8 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 464.1 464.0 475.4 336.1 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 == 100). . 317.0 315.5 311.7 224.1 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 344.8 344.6 355.4 292.5 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)........ 3.837¢  3.837¢  3.837¢ 3.705¢ 2.396¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $40.67 $40.67 $40.75 $26.50 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............. cece eee eeees 24.500¢ 24.200¢ 23.105¢ 17.625¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ cee eee ences $2.17 $2.20 $2.20 $2.19 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). 6.25¢ 6.25¢ 6.25¢ 6.01¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............00ceeeeeeevees 38.72¢ 40.37¢ 40.95¢ 29.56¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . $3.10 $3.10 $3.10 $1.90 $1.41 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.) Sere ER COR LCCC CERT Cle r 63.50¢  60.40¢ 57.50¢ 16.30¢  22.16¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............--.eeeeeeeees E575 158.6 153.0 126.1 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.22% 3.22% 3.21% 3.36% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.67% 2.66% 2.66% 2.61% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 14-12% 14-12%) =14-132% )=—14-12% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1é-18% l8-12% 14-13% 12% 4-4% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks : 48,839 +48.985 49,269 46,283 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . 68,663 68,673 68,855 66,207 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 16,142 +15,915 15,330 =: 13,566 = + 6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks. .... 2,093 2,089 2,050 2,016 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, ‘reporting member banks. . 33,358 33,694 34840 37,300 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,428 $6,391 6,267 5,032 + 44,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks 980 760 990 908 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 20,044 19,972 19,665 18,301 2,265 








+*27,777 


*Preliminary, week ended Oct. 14, BDate for Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 


++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). +Revised. 
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Boyish Billy, ten years old, firm grip on Daddy’s hand, 

@ came into Statler, looked around, and cried: “Say! 
This is grand!’ “I’ve brought you here,” his father 
said, “so you can learn what’s best. Throughout your 
life you'll find that here you really are a guest!” 


2 Student Willy, college man, complete with cap and 
@ gown, remembers Dad’s advice, and finds—the finest 
beds in town! “Eight hundred springs and more,” he 
says, “bring sound and dreamless sleep. My wallet 
likes the Statler, too—their prices aren’t too steep!” 





SB 





3 Salesman Bill finds life is hard when on the road to 

e sell. But after a tough day he cries: ““This Statler bath 
is swell! Hot water soaks my aches away, there's soap 
to get me whiter, and stacks of snowy towels to dry— 
no wonder life looks brighter!’ 


Successful Will, sales manager, must entertain a lot. 
e “For service smooth and wondrous food,” says he, 


“I know the spot. It’s Statler, where each tasty meal’s 
a blend of art and science, and everything is so darn 
good it pleases all my clients!” 





Distinguished William, president, still travels as of 
~¥ yore, Says he: “I've stayed here many times . . . each 
time [like it more! It’s really in the heart of town-- that 
helps a busy man. So my advice to young and old is— 


” 


be a Statler fan: 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
OCT. 21, 1950 


Harsh controls over industry are coming—many and soon. The curbs 
Washington has imposed up to now have been soft and sparse. The lull 
is over; defense production is running into materials shortages. 

The first limitation orders and more allocations will be issued by the 
National Production Authority any day. They include: 

e A ban on construction of such nonessentials as night clubs and race 
tracks. Commercial buildings, schools, and hospitals will be exempt. 
e An allocation of 300,000 tons of steel a month for freight cars. 

Another cutback on rubber consumption is due, too. Users are ex- 
ceeding the 90,000-ton-a-month allotment for the last quarter of 1950. 
The new quotas will be around 85,000 tons. 


Symington is forcing NPA to go to these controls. It’s another sign 
that he has become the Mr. Big of mobilization. Still another: the pressure 
for more expansion he is putting on the steel industry. 


The effort to free materials—and check inflation as well—by indirect 
means isn’t being called off. Indirect controls—largely fiscal—are still 
counted on for powerful help. The beefed-up Regulation W and the curb 
on new home financing will be followed by other equally severe credit 
controls. 

e Rental-housing and commercial-construction regulations will be 
issued by Federal Reserve and Housing & Home Finance in a week or so. 

e Bank-reserve requirements are due for tightening. 

e Charge accounts and single-payment loans will be brought under 
Regulation W; the time for payment will be shortened. 

Export controls are also being used to keep prices down, stave off 
OPA-type ceilings. Brannan cut the amount of cotton that can go abroad 
from 6-million bales a year to 314-million. More cotton at home means a 
better balance between demand and supply. 


Truman stepped up the ‘“‘no letdown” campaign in San Francisco. His 
message to the November session of Congress will again underline it. And 
the $14-billion-odd more the military will ask for weapons to arm the U. S. 
and its allies will translate the campaign into dollars. 

A $50-billion defense budget for fiscal ’52 will be the followup. 


More spending is inherent in Truman’s promise to the Asians. The 
Administration will seek next year to expand the Point 4 program into an 
Asian ECA and military-assistance plan combined. 


A policy on calling reserves will be put out soon by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Eacl will follow the pattern the Marine Corps announced 
this week. This will give you the “word” on which of your men go into 
service and when. 

Junior officers commissioned before World War II ended probably won’t 
be needed. The Marines aren’t calling any more captains, or first lieu- 
tenants commissioned before June 7, 1944. And almost all noncommissioned 
Marines who haven’t already been called up are safe for awhile. 


Truman’s labor board now has much of the power Congress denied it 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continueg 


WASHINGTON in rejecting a reorganization last spring. With Denham gone, NLRB mem- 
BUREAU bers and new general counsel George J. Bott have worked out an arrange- 
ment. It amounts to Bott’s getting his policy directives from the board. 





OCT. 21, 1950 sae ‘ 
This is what Truman wanted when he asked Congress to abolish Denham’s 


job. 

For example, Bott will (1) abide by the board’s decision on the appoint- 
ment of top regional personnel; (2) agree to the board’s view that local 
labor disputes that don’t materially affect commerce should not. clutter 
the docket; (3) ask the board whether he should appeal board decisions 
in the courts; (4) leave it up to the board when to file injunctions in 
unfair-labor-practices cases. 

* 

A standoff—that’s the best bet for the congressional elections. 

The Democrats will keep control of the House and Senate for the next 
two years. 

The Republicans will make net gains—maybe as many as 25 to 30 
seats in the House, two or three in the Senate (but to take control, they 
would need 46 in the House, seven in the Senate). ; 


Neither side sees a trend developing that could upset these estimates. 
You have to have a bandwagon issue to produce a sweep. And this time 
local issues loom more important than national or foreign questions. 

For Truman, a standoff means trouble. The anti-Fair Deal coalition 
is already able to take over whenever it chooses. A further weakening of 
the Democratic majorities will compound Truman’s problems—particularly 
on taxes, more controls, social welfare. 

For the Republicans, long range, the failure to come back to power 
may be a blessing. Their presidential candidate in ’52 will be able to run 
from scratch. He won’t have to campaign on the record of Congress. 











A rundown of the major Senate races gives you this kind of home- 

stretch sizeup: 

e Ohio—Taft is gaining back ground lost a month ago and is ahead. 

e Illinois—Lucas has the edge over ex-Rep. Dirksen, but he’s having to 
scuttle the Fair Deal to get it. 

e Colorado—Democrat John Carroll has Millikin in serious trouble. 

e California—Helen Gahagan Douglas and Richard Nixon are neck-and- 
neck; Gov. Warren is way ahead of Jimmy Roosevelt. 

© Indiana—Capehart’s lead over Democrat Alec Campbell is slipping. 

e Pennsylvania—Gov. Duff will unseat Sen. Myers easily. 

e New York—Lehman is ahead of the GOP’s Joe Hanley. 

e Connecticut—MecMahon will win; both Benton and Bowles are behind. 

e Maryland—Tydings is well ahead. 

e Missouri—Donnell is in trouble; St. Louis returns are the key. 

e Iowa—Hickenlooper is ahead; the Democrats had to drop the Brannan 
Plan. 

e Utah—Ex-NAM President Wallace Bennett is giving New Dealer 
Elbert Thomas the fight of his life, could win. 

e Wisconsin—Wiley is ahead, though labor still has hopes to unseat him. 

e Washington—Magnuson is keeping his narrow margin. 

e Idaho—The Republicans will pick up Sen. Taylor’s seat; but GOP Sen. 
Dworshak is in trouble in the other race. 
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THE M/V STARCREST out of 
San Diego gets under way for an 
80-day cruise along the South 
American coast and the 
Galapagos. The Sperry “triple 
steering system” provides for 
handling in all types of weather 
under all conditions. 


CAPTAIN JOSEPH DORES, JR., D> 
eof M/V STARCREST sets the 
course with the Sperry Magnetic 
Compass Pilot. Captain Dores 
finds that the Sperry equipment 
gives him straight line automatic 
steering to and from fishing 
grounds . . . remote control 
feature permits steering from any 
part of the boot. 


SPERRY MAGNETIC 74 
COMPASS PILOT... 


® Runs of 80 days or more test 
the quality and performance of the 
Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot and 
Electro-Mechanical Steering System 
on the tuna clipper M/V STARCREST 
out of San Diego, California. — 


& “The Magnetic Compass Pilot 
and electric steering equipment 


i 


aboard the M/v STARCREST have 
given ‘tops’ performance,” says Cap- 
tain Joseph Dores, Jr., the skipper. 
“I can heartily recommend it for the 
long, severe service encountered on 
tuna clippers.” 


B THE STARCREST ranges from San 
Diego to the Galapagos Islands for 


7028 For TONA 


long periods of fishing under trying 
conditions in all weather. Sperry 
equipment provides Captain Dores 
and his crew with a “triple” steering 
system—automatic, electric follow-up 
and manual—for handling in all types 
of sea. This means faster and safer 
trips to and from fishing grounds 
more profit per trip. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND * NEW ORLEANS + LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE ¢ NEW YORK + IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO HUGHES OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED © OTTAWA 





New Streamlined appearance—another reason to choose 
The world’s most modern light source— 
General Electric slimline fluorescent 
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2. SINGLE PIN BASE... EASY TO REPLACE 
3. LOWER UPKEEP— FEWER REPLACEMENTS 
4. HIGH EFFICIENCY 

5. LONG DEPENDABLE LIFE 

6. NEW STREAMLINED APPEARANCE 


NO OTHER LIGHT SOURCE offers all these advantages of slimline—newest form 
of fluorescent, another General Electric development. Up to eight feet in 
length, its long, graceful lines of light bring new beauty to stores, offices, 
restaurants, other businesses. Shouldn't you look into G-E slimline now? Call 
your G-E lamp supplier today. 

FREE BOOKLET: Write for a free illustrated booklet, “Modernize with G-E 
Slimline”. General Electric. Division 166-BW10, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in-—- 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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STORE MEN Rowland Jones (left) and Maury L. Nee (right) weren’t expecting tough 
controls when they conferred with NPA’s William H. Harrison. 


RETAILERS: 


They Worry—But Still Sell 


Sudden new curbs on consumer credit probably won't make 
much difference in Christmas sales. But some stores are already 


getting uneasy about inventories. 


‘To some retailers, it was a shock 
and an outrage. “We considered we 
had an assurance just last week that 
there would be no change in Regula- 
tion W = for at least fe months,” 
they protested bitterly. 

Said Maury L. Nee, Washington 
furniture store executive and chair- 
man of the Commerce Dept.’s Re- 
tail Industry Advisory Committee: 
“The Federal Reserve Board not 
only acted in bad faith, but showed 
an amazing lack of judgment.” 

Bad faith or not, the board had 
fightened a clamp, and it hurt. By 
last week’s revision of its rules on in- 
stalment credit, FRB suddenly whittled 
a big slice out of the buying power of 
U.S. consumers. 
eTerms—The new curbs make it 
harder—though not so hard as in World 
War II—for people to buy many of 
the things they want. On autos, buy- 
ers can still put down one third, but 
they will now have to pay off the 
balance in 15 months, instead of 21. 
On appliances, the minimum cash pay- 


ment is now 25% where it was 15%: 
on houschold furniture, buvers need 
15% cash, instead of 10%. And in 
both these categories they will have to 
clean up instalments in 15 months in- 
stead of 18. 

FRB tightened consumer ° credit 

less than a month after Regulation W 
went back into effect (BW —Sep.9’50, 
p24). It was an obvious admission 
that the earlicr curbs had been too 
easy. 
e Control Problem—Thus U.S. busi- 
nessmen once again found themselves 
dealing with a special forecasting prob- 
lem—trying to predict the fluctuations 
of a controlled economy. The basic 
trend today is  inflationary—toward 
higher and higher incomes, more and 
more spending. Opposing this trend 
are the special controls the govern- 
ment is putting on. What happens to 
gencral business at any particular time 
will depend on how these opposing 
forces work out. 

If the controls aren’t tough enough, 
purchasing power will outrun the sup- 


ly of goods available for consumers 
to buy. If they are too tough, there 
will be a temporary deflation in spite 
of the upward pressure on incomes. 
And because it is impossible to get 
precise adjustments, the balance will 
always be swinging one way or the 
other. 
@ What It Means—At first blush, the 
new Regulation W looks like a real 
threat to retailing. The loudest trade 
blasts rate it as a catastrophe. 

Actually, there’s good reason to think 

it may not be so bad. Autos are sure 
to be hurt, particularly in the middle- 
price lines and in used-car sales. Big- 
ticket appliances and television will 
suffer, though T'V may be hit as much 
by the new tax and the color contro- 
versy (page 49), as by the restrictions. 
Generally, however, consumer buying 
power is growing so fast that it can 
take the new curbs in stride for the 
next few months. And in 1951, it is 
likely to be restrictions on production, 
rather than lack of customers, that holds 
down sales of such things as automo- 
biles and _ refrigerators. 
e Good Enough—Department stores 
are still banking on a good, but not 
terrific, Christmas this year. Across the 
country this week, BUSINESS WEEK asked 
major store executives what they saw 
for the months ahead. The verdict was 
almost unanimous: unit volume holding 
about even with last year, dollar vol 
ume up 8% to 10% because of price 
increases. 

A Boston man was asked what the 
new curbs would do to his prediction 
of a 9% dollar gain over last year. 
“Not much so far as I can see,” he 
answered. “You have to remember 
that. about 70% of the average de- 
partment store’s volume is in soft goods, 
not hard. The hard stuff catches the 
brunt of these new restrictions.” 

That’s pretty much typical. Re- 
tailers won’t guess at what a tighter 
Regulation W_ will do to sales, but 
they aren’t really worricd. One thing 
that consoles them is the fact that 
heavy appliances aren’t Christmas 
fare, anyway. And in any case, there 
probably will be a shifting of demand. 
“People who haven’t enough money to 
buy appliances now will simply use 
what they have for something else.” 
e Inventories—Statistics and retailers go 
their separate ways when it comes to 
inventories. Government figures show 
that department store stocks at the 
end of August were 15% ahead of a 
year ago. flee important, stores had 
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84% more goods on order than a year 
earlier (BW —Oct.14'50,p10). But to 
most retailers, it never happened. “Our 
stocks are normal,” they say. “We've 
built up a little, but only in line with 
our estimates of Christmas business.” 

This demonstrates an important fact 
about the kind of market we have now: 
Almost subconsciously retailers have 
scaled up their ideas of an adequate 
inventory. With sales running high they 
automatically want bigger stocks. 

A few stores, but only a few, admit 

a sticky situation. One Baltimore man 
said he thought everybody’s inventories 
were high. “I know my own are. We 
tried not to go crazy under recent pres- 
sure, but buyers bought heavily on the 
fear of price rises.” 
e@ Worried—In Washington, a store ex- 
ecutive who heads a trade group said 
people he knows are definitely begin- 
ning to worry about heavy inventories. 
Business, he thinks, has been slump- 
ing since mid-September, mainly _be- 
cause of better Korean news. In 
New York two stores admitted they had 
just acquired additional warchouse 
space. 

Obviously, behind all the camou- 
flage, there is a definite uneasiness. 
Some of this certainly shows up in 
the special fall sales. Although stores 
stress that these are only “regular 
events,” it’s clear some are going out 
of their way to get the volume they 
need to keep goods from piling up 
more. 

As long ago as August it seemed 

fairly evident that stores had overbought 
on soft goods (BW—Aug.19’50,p60). 
Fair to poor apparel sales this fall 
haven’t done much to help the situa- 
tion. And even in hard goods, where 
sales have been strong, slackening de- 
mand in top-of-line appliances has pro- 
duced some backing up of models on 
dealers’ floors. 
e Scare Aftermath—Even so, depart- 
ment store men don’t think last sum- 
mer’s buying spree will haunt them in 
the fall and Christmas season, As. they 
view it, the scare buying was a short- 
ringe business, over by Labor Day. 
Further, the run was confined to a rela- 
tively few items—nylons, sheets, towels, 
and other staples. 

Stores take it for granted that Chiist- 
mas buying this year will fall into the 
traditional pattern: toys, jewelry, small 
appliances, men’s and women’s clothes 
—the things you buy all year, only with 
a red ribbon around them. Some still 
swear that television will be a_ big 
mover, despite all its new sales draw- 
backs. On sour lines, there is no con- 
sensus at all. Generally, women’s ap- 
parel is supposed to be moving slowly, 
mut some cities say it has been a best 
seller this fall. Costume jewelry hasn’t 
done well in some places, but here 
again the picture is spotty. 
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Dick Buys Lithomat 


Name and offset duplication 
business change hands. Lithomat 
will put the money behind its 
typeless typesetter. 


Lithomat Corp. of Cambridge, Mass., 

this week sold the office offset-duplica- 
tion portion of its business—and_ its 
name—for $675,000 to A. B. Dick Co. 
of Chicago.-In one jump the company 
got out of the business of making paper 
offset-printing plates and laid its hands 
on a large chunk of cash to put behind 
its other interests. Next month the 
corporation will officially change its 
name. 
e Typeless Typesetter—Lithomat’s two 
chemical subsidiaries, Chemical Prod- 
ucts Corp. and New England Lacquer 
Co., will benefit indirectly from the 
extra working capital. But more im- 
portant is the boost the deal will give 
to Lithomat’s growing interest in the 
so-called typeless typesetter. 

Lithomat has been one of the guid- 

ing forces behind Graphic Arts Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., which is de- 
veloping the radical Higonnet-Moyroud 
photographic composing machine (BW 
—Oct.1’49,p57). The foundation is a 
nonprofit corporation backed by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush and other big names 
and supported at a rate of about 
$100,000 a year by nearly 150 book 
publishers, newspapers, printers, lith- 
ographers. The LaedeGen controls 
all the patents to the photo-composing 
machine. But when it goes into pro- 
duction, it will be made by Lithomat 
under a license arrangement. 
@ No Slugs—The machine provides an 
all-electric system of “setting type” on 
a photographic film instead of setting 
it in metal. 

From the film you can make a letter- 
press or lithographic plate for printing. 
The machine will do a lot to speed the 
revolution in the graphic arts industry 
because of its extreme speed and flexi- 
bility. 

The photo-composer is now nearing 
the production line. Within the next 
two or three wecks technicians at the 
foundation’s Cambridge — laboratories 
will have completed the first commer- 
cial prototype. The first machines will 
begin to come off the assembly lines 
about a year from now, according to 
W. W. Garth, president of Lithomat. 
e Improvements—Several improvements 
have been made in the machine over 
the past year. It has been enlarged so 
that the operator now has at his finger- 
tips no less than 11,000 characters—or 
16 fonts in eight sizes each. And it can 
now operate at a speed of 10 characters 
a second—which is much faster than 


any operator is able to work it. 

As it stands now, the machine is in 
process but the backers hope that by 
the time it is ready for ee. cael, 
printing-industry researchers will have 
readied a new magnesium printing 
plate—now in the works. This would 
cut engraving time to about two and 
a half minutes as against the half hour 
or sO now required. 


Naval Stores Prices 
Tossed on Heavy Seas 


a seas are running in the usually 
placid naval stores industry. Since 
Korea, prices have ebbed and heal like 
full-moon tides. And last week the Jus- 
tice Dept. slapped an antitrust suit on 
the key Savannah exchange and seven 
individual companies, 

The suit charges a conspiracy to fix 
prices of both raw materials and the 
finished gum rosins and gum turpentine. 
@ Ups and Downs—The price zooms and 
flops have been sensational. On Aug. 18, 
gum turpentine sold for 46¢ a gal., 

2% up in one year. Two wecks later, 
it hit 60¢; by the end of September, it 
reached a peak of 85¢. This week, it 
had plopped down to 69¢. 

Tightened supply coinciding with in- 
creased demand accounted for the rise. 
Production this fall was off 10% to 
15%, partly due to bad weather, partly 
to the fact that gum trees were being 
cut to get high lumber prices. And the 
Commodity Credit Corp. tightened the 
market by stopping selling when_ its 
stocks fell to 20,000 bbl. 

At the same time, Western Germany 
spent most of a $700,000 ECA allot- 
ment for turpentine in the month. 

Among the reasons for the subsequent 
a drop to 69¢: People balked at the 
1igh prices; German purchases virtually 


ended: and F ga the antitrust suit 


had some effect. 

e Present Stocks—Stocks of gum and 
wood turpentine totaled 125,000 bbl. 
on Sept. 1, according to Naval Stores 
Review. That was little more than half 
the Jan. 1 total. And insiders say the 
price is right to encourage heavy use. 

Paint makers have long been the big- 
gest turpentine users. Recently, odor- 
less mineral. substitutes have threatened 
to cut into this market, especially for 
interior paints where the odor of tur- 
pentine is especially disliked. Right 
now the mineral spirits cost only about 
a third as much as turpentine. 

New uses have been found for turpen- 
tine, at least partially offsetting losses in 
the paint field. It has served as a raw 
material for camphor, and for toxa- 
phene, a major insecticide. Turpentine 
derivatives are being used increasingly 
in lubricating oils and synthetic de- 
tergents. 
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Homes to Factories 


Building Shift: 


Government controls pull down number of housing starts, 
stimulate nonresidential construction. Material prices down. 


It became clear this week that the 
face of the construction industry will 
look a lot different in 1951 than it has 
looked this vear. In the main, the 
difference will show up as a big shift in 
emphasis from housing to all types of 
nonresidential construction. 

For the industry as a whole, it will 

be a boom year—although not up to the 
1950 level. Estimates now are that the 
total construction bill for 1951 will be 
about $24-billion at the most, as against 
about $26.5-billion for this year. 
e Lowering the Boom—The reason for 
this is fairly simple. Government con- 
trols are bringing the housing boom to 
an artificial end. The government aim 
is to allow no more than 800,000 to 
850,000 residential starts next year. 
That will be a cut of some 35% from 
this year’s level. Most—but not all—of 
this huge gap will be filled by nonresi- 
dential projects. 

The shift had already begun to take 
hold last week. In July, the govern- 
ment had put on a fairly mild credit 
control; it boosted down payments on 
new housing, required even veterans to 
plunk down 5%. Result: Housing starts 
in September took a precipitous drop 
of almost 20% from August—115,000 as 
against 141,000. 

e Lumber Affected—This, in turn, has 
had a moderate effect on the lumber 
market. In the past three weeks, prices 
on green fir (used in early stages of 
home construction) have dropped as 
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much as $20 per thousand in some 
places. Finished lumber, used in the 
final stages of homebuilding, are still 
firm and will stay high. 

Even what drops there have been, 

however, are almost nothing in com- 
parison to the over-all price level in 
lumber. Until last spring the price of 
lumber had been dropping slowly for 
a couple of years. Then it began to pick 
up fast in May, due largely to this 
year’s record number of housing starts. 
Korea gave it an extra charge. So the 
September figure on the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics index will probablv be 
about 365, as against 310 for May. 
e Orders Down—A price drop had been 
expected for some time. For the past 
eight weeks, new orders have dropped 
below production. Yet mills, working 
on a backlog, are still running behind 
schedule. But production is slowly 
catching up, and, as it docs so, prices 
will drop somewhat more. 

One thing seems sure: There’s no in- 
dication that lumber will go back to the 
pre-Korea level for a long time to come. 
e Barometer for 1951—So the present 
price situation in lumber is important 
chiefly because it serves as something 
bof a barometer. And what the barometer 
indicates is that construction as a whole 
will be down somewhat next year. 

Charting just how much is another 
matter, because it depends almost en- 
tirely on the extent of the government's 
controls. Right now, the government 


has set only one target—the 800,000 or 
850,000 houses to be built in the next 
year. Due out at the end oi this week 
is a limitation order on commercial and 
other nonresidential construction. Just 
how deep a cut it will make is any- 
body’s guess. And a couple of weeks 
hence, another order will be out putting 
the brakes on rental housing. 
e Regulation X—Meanwhile. Federal 
Reserve . Board’s “Regulation X”’ sets 
a really tough credit policy on residen- 
tial housing (BW —Oct.14'50,p34). 
These requirements have the building 
industry screaming. It claims—and is 
— right—that if these controls are 
cept in force, no more than 500,000 
houses will be built next year. Tough 
rental-housing controls could s yuceze it 
even tighter. If it looks as if that’s go- 
ing to happen, FRB can ease the a 
with smaller down payments and longer 
inortgages. 
e Rises Elsewhere—Regardless of the 
housing outlook, certain other fields of 
nonresidential construction are due for 
a big spurt in 1951. Commercial will 
be held down, but: 

e Industrial building may soar a 
solid 50% above this year’s figures. 

e Atomic energy outlays will more 
than double, from $200-million this 
year to $450-million next. 

e Military spending, runnin 
around $150-million, will i a fourfol 
increase over 1950. 

@ Highway building will surpass 
this year’s expected record total of $2- 
billion. 

e Public works will rise from 5% 
to 10%. 
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at the Mexia field has the the tracks to a conveyor that hoists it into 2,500-bu. hopper 
UNLOADING DOCK same setup as a conventional scales above. When weighed, it is carried into hoppers at left 


terminal elevator. Grain comes'in on hopper cars, drops through and dumped into trucks that haul it out to storage tanks. 
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| Grain Takes Oil's in East Texas 


A 350-ft. length of 14-in. loading pipe curls away from truck and hopper to tank Pipe blasts grain through 
in background. ‘To unload tanks, blower is reversed, sucking back the grain. HATCH hatch at the top of the tank. 
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War surplus half-track converted to a Loading rig takes grain from dump truck. Blower 


SWITCHING “dinky engine” switches freight cars in the BLOWER at left shoots air stream through pipe, carrying 


loading yard. It can also go cross-country. grain along with it into the tank. 


Tank Farm 


A surplus of oil tanks in Texas is 
helping to relieve a shortage of grain 
elevators. Huge tanks that used to hold 
millions of gallons of crude oil are now 
being pumped full of wheat, making 
one of the largest grain storage reser- 
voirs in the U.S. 

In the Mexia oil field in East Texas, 
two young ‘Texas businessmen, Harold 
and Robert Hinn, have converted 28 
tanks to a total grain storage capacity 
of 10-million bu. Their total invest- 
ment in the project was less than $1- 
million—about one-fifth the cost of 
building conventional grain clevators 
with the same capacity. 

The Hinn’s company, Harvest Queen 
Mill & Elevator Co., bought some of 
the tanks and leased others from Stand- 
olind Oil & Gas Co. The oil industry 
has abandoned many of its tank farms 
in the past few years. It has found it 
more economical to store crude at the 
refinery or to leave it in the ground 
until needed. 

Biggest part of the expense way in 
converting these tanks to hold grain; 
they had to be’ cleaned first. hat in 
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volved scraping away the paraffin and 
swabbing down the insides with naph- 
tha to remove the last vestiges of 
crude oil. 

Then the tanks were rigged with 
blower pipes top and Sottenr te filling 
and cmptying. Vent pipes were ringed 
around the top of the tank to circulate 
the air. And a giant “iron lung” was 
laid in the tank bottoms to blow air 
through the grain, keeping down the 
tempcrature and moisture content. 

Finally, the Hinns built an unloading 
dock that transfers incoming grain 
from a freight car to a truck which will 
carry it to the storage tank. 

The Hinns already have 5-million bu. 
of government-owned wheat stored at 
Mexia. They expect to fill their tanks 
from the new crop that will soon be on 
the way. They have the standard con- 
tract with Commodity Credit Corp.: 

3.75¢ a bu. for in-and-out handling 
and storage 

The Mexia operation has proved so 
successful that the Hinns have bought 
another 13 tanks near Kingsmill in the 
Texas Panhandle, 400 mi. away. They 
are planning to store about 3-million 
bu. of grain there from fields of the 
high plains country of Texas and New 
Mexico. 
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IN WORLD WAR II, Harry 


Truman (shown with Senators 
Brewster and Ferguson) headed war production probers. 


Ra Bore 


NOW THE JOB belongs to Sen. Lyndon Johnson, flanked here 
by Sen. Hunt and Armed Services Committee Chairman Tydings. 


Watchdog Johnson Follows Truman Path 


Texas senator, at 42, heads preparedness subcommittee 
which once proved steppingstone to White House. 


Sen. Lyndon Johnson of ‘Texas is 
taking a page from the Harry Truman 
story as a guide for the Senate’s new 
preparedness subcommittee. 

Ile couldn’t have chosen a_ better 

bible for a congressional investigation— 
or for political success. 
e Fear and Respect—Vhe National De 
fense Investigating Committee that 
Sen. Truman of Missouri set up in 1941 
became a powerful watchdog during the 
war. It struck fear in industries pro- 
ducing war goods, and in the govern- 
ment departments and bureaus that 
were running war production. But 
Truman also won respect for knowing 
what he was about. He became known 
as the “civilian who knew most about 
the war.” 

The committee was Truman’s spring- 

board to the vice-presidency, and nally 
to the White House. 
@ Quick Start—Johnson didn’t wait for 
a “munitions scandal” to crop up—as 
Truman did in 1941—to prompt him to 
action. Hle asked the Senate Armed 
Services Committee last July 16—three 
weeks after the Korean invasion—to let 
him ride herd on the mobilization pro- 
gram. He was assigned six cominittee 
colleagues and $25,000 and told to get 
along. 

Johnson dusted off the old Truman 
committee files, read the reports on 
aircraft, aluminum, petroleum, man 
yower, and synthetic mbber. He re- 
steer his memory on how ‘Truman, 
with committee counsel Hugh Vulton, 
held up public fireworks until the whole 
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story of cach investigation had been 
developed in closed-door sessions. 

e@ Asked Advice—lhen Johnson went to 
the White House for advice. ‘Truman 
told him to keep the Democrats and 
Republicans on his committee nonpar- 
tisan,’ and to stick to his knitting. 
Don’t, Truman advised, try to outguess 
the generals the day after the battle, 
ind don’t stick your nose into foreign 
policy. 

Johnson is finding that the No. | 
problem in Truman’s early days is back 
again: complacency. The Johnson com 
mittee issued a quick report in Septem 
ber, designed to spark the bureaus into 
action. 

The committee found some agencies 

continuing to dispose of government 
owned plants on a pre-Korea basis. It 
stopped a sale of the Akron synthetic- 
rubber plant, the Omaha alcohol plant, 
and the Robins (Ga.) Air Force base. 
It also got a freeze order on all further 
surplus sales pending a review. 
@ Six Investigators—This is about all the 
committee can do with $25,000. John- 
son has hired six investigators, and 
four office staffers, and obtained free the 
services of Commissioner Donald Cook 
of the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion to organize things. Not until the 
committee gets the $100,000 it will 
ask for in January will the operation 
take on major proportions 

But you can get a pretty good idea 
of what Johnson and Cook have in mind 
by running down the assignments 
thev've parceled out thus far 


e@ Alaskka—Two committce mem- 
bers, Sen. Morse of Oregon and Hunt 
of Wyoming, are in Alaska looking into 
the hizh cost and delays of housing, and 
the general defensive strength of the 
area. 

@ Ordnance—Johnson 1s studying 
how long it takes munitions to gct from 
the drawing board into a seldicr’s hands. 
He has some special questions about 
the eoikedaninale program. 

@ Steel—Cook 1s updating the tes- 

timony he gave the Celler Monopoly 
committee last spring criticizing the in- 
dustry for not expanding cnough. 
e “Hard Defense’—Johnson, like Na- 
tional Security Resources Board Chair- 
man Stuart Symington, is a “hard de- 
fense’” man. The two men get along, 
exchange information regularly. To- 
gether, they are demanding faster pro- 
duction and a tighter rein on the rising 
prices that Johnson says are depriving 
the military of weapons. 

Pruman’s success, primarily, was that 
he held his committeemen together— 
every report issued was unanimous. 
Johnson starts out with better than 
even chances of repeating. His com- 
mittee is composed of senators who do 
not face reelection until 1954, except 
for Morse of Oregon, who will probably 
win a full six-year term next month. 
¢ Experienced—So Johnson won’t suffer 
from having a committee member cam- 
paigning from the committce bench. 
The seven men are experienced, and 
the Republican minority wholeheartedly 
favors the mobilization program. The 
Democratic members are: 

Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, 
who served with Johnson in the House. 

Sen. Virgil Chapman of Kentucky, 
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who served in the House for 24 years. 

Sen. Lester Hunt of Wyoming, Dem- 
ocratic governor before being clected 
senator in 1948. 

The Republicans include: 

Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 


shire, ranking Republican, a senior mem- - 


ber of the Armed Services Committee. 

Morse, an aggressive, hard-working 
lawyer, a member of War Labor Board. 

Sen. Leverett Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts was governor before becoming 
senator. 
e New Deal—Johnson himself was the 
“baby darling” of the New Deal when 
he came to the House in 1937 after 
campaigning for Roosevelt's court- 
packing and reorganization programs. 
He was elected senator in 1948. !'s has 
fallen back from the extreme New Deal 
line since, but still is a close fricnd of 
Truman's. Johnson will be as critical of 
the Administration on specific points as 
Truman was during the war. But he 
will support the general policies 

At 42, Johnson stands where Truman 
did at 57. He is in line to become 
leader of the Administration Democrats 
of Texas whenever Speaker Rayburn 
steps aside. And that could happen by, 
sav, 1956, putting Johnson in a strategic 
spot for the vice-presidency. 


Swiss Escape Clause 
Starts Watch Battle 


For a peace-loving people, the Swiss 
have done a bang-up job of setting off a 
war in the U.S. watch industry. ‘The 
issuc: Shall the U.S. raise its tariffs on 
Swiss watch movements? 

The spark that started the fire was 
actually a conciliatory step: Switzerland 
last week gave way to U.S. pressure 
to allow an “escape clause” in the 
U.S.-Swiss trade treaty (BW—Aug. 
26’°50,p95)._ From now on either coun- 
try mav boost tariffs on the other’s im- 
ports if the imports are hurting a do- 
mestic industry. 

As soon as the word came, J. G. 

Shennan, president of Elgin National 
Watch Co., said that U.S. watch- 
makers will petition the tariff commis- 
sion for a tariff hike. 
e Against—From importers of Swiss 
movements came a_ violent dissent. 
Benjamin Katz, president of the Amer- 
ican Watch Assemblers Assn., said an 
increase in Swiss import duties “would 
cause havoc in the entire American 
watch industry.” It would cost the 
U.S. consumer at least $20-million a 
year, he said. 
’ The Swiss expect duties will be 
upped. But for them the escape clause 
was the lesser of two evils. If the treaty 
had lapsed, there would have been an 
automatic tariff rise of 30% or 40% on 
all U.S. imports from Switzerland. 
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Twice as Much Aluminum 


NSRB wants to add 2-billion pounds to annual capacity. 
Vast amounts of electric power will be needed, and it will be hard 
to get at a price low enough for expanding commercial markets. 


U.S. planners are taking aim at the 
biggest game vet in the defense pro- 
gram—a 2-billion-lb.-a-year boost in alu- 
minum production. 

That’s one and a half times the 
present capacity of 1.4-billion. Propor- 
tionwise, it dwarfs the proposed expan- 
sion of the steel industry. 
¢ Aluminum Up—Offcials are taking no 
chances on new cries of “too little and 
too late.” Some time ago. the Muni- 
tions Board asked the aluminum indus- 
try to report on how it could best 
raise production by 1-billion lb. Even 
before the report was turned in last 
week, Stuart Symington, chairman of 
the Nationa] Security Resources Board, 
told the industry to get busy on an- 
other report—how they could raise pro- 
duction 2-billion Ib. That report is due 
next weck. 

e Steel Up—This makes a piker of the 
steel goal, but that’s moving up, too. 
C. Girard Davidson, Fair-Dealing as- 
sistant to Secretary of the Interior 
Chapman, fired the first gun when he 
said that the 9.4-million-ton expansion 
promised by the industry was not 
enough. At least a 20-million-ton ex- 
pansion is needed. 

e Tight Supply—But it’s on aluminum 
that NSRB is really letting out all the 
stops. Even before Korea, the light 
metal was in tight supply. Now, with 
mobilization, the needs are shooting up 
fantastically. ‘he new aircraft program, 
guided missiles, and the general trend 
toward lightness, maneuverability, and 
portability in all military equipment 
create enormous needs. On top of that, 
there’s the plan to build up a massive 
stockpile. And there’s no apparent ceil 
ing on the civilian demand for alu- 
minum now or later—if the price stays 
low enough. 

Anything resembling a 2-billion-Ib. 

expansion of aluminum production 
means enormous quantities of electric 
power. It takes 10 kwh. of energy to 
produce | 1b. of aluminum ingot. And 
electric utilities generate a.c. current: 
aluminum requires d.c. Conversion is 
possible, but expensive. 
e Cheap Power—Right here lies the big 
catch in peacetime production of alu- 
minum. vate costs have to be very 
low to allow production at the present 
ae of 19¢ a Ib. Utility power costs 
00st the price of aluminum right out 
of its fine expanding markets. It tends 
to get shoved into the luxury class. 

Of course, in war—or defense mobili- 
zation—cost is not the controlling fac- 


tor. But the industry is reluctant to 
expand treinendously unless it is assured 
of cheap power. Otherwise, when peace- 
time conditions returned it would have 
huge plant, but couldn’t produce eco- 
nomically. 

e Half for Alcoa—Here’s how the in- 
dustry, and its expansion potential, 
shape up. Alcoa has about 50% of 
U.S. capacity, Reynolds has 30%, 
Kaiser 20%. Alcoa, the pioneer, has 
always been able to produce more 
cheaply, its competitors complain. 

But Alcoa is in a tough spot to ex- 
pand. The company is under an anti- 
trust court judgment, which, in effect, 
puts it in a position where it cannot 
expand without running into a new 
monopoly charge. 

If NSRB tells Alcoa to build more 

plants, the company will want some 
sort of government guarantee of im- 
munity to court action. Or, as an alter- 
native, the company might construct 
and operate government-owned plants, 
which would revert to the government 
at the end of the emergency. That 
pa in World War II. 
e Newcomers—Partly for political rea- 
sons, Reynolds and Kaiser—along with 
newcomers like Apex Smelting Co. and 
Harvey Machine Co.—are likely to get 
the largest proportional share of the 
expansion orders. They will get all 
kinds of government help: loans or loan 
guarantees, long-term contracts at over- 
the-market prices, five-year amortiza- 
tion, as well as direct allocations of 
materials. 

Four surplus potlines were sold re- 

cently to Rernekds Kaiser, Apex, and 
Harvey (BW—Aug.26'50,p26). All four 
say they have power lined up. But 
that’s just about the end of the pres- 
ently available low-cost power. 
e At the Plants—The answer to that, 
the government says, is to build power 
plants right at the aluminum plants. 
To some experts, that means a rash of 
new plants esting out in the South. 
west, close to Arkansas and Caribbean 
bauxite, and close to cheap natural gas. 
But others don't believe production | 
could be reached at anything like to- 
day’s price. 

Alcoa is already operating its Port 
Lavaca plant in Texas, — power 
from its own gas pool, with specially 
designed engines that are said to achieve 
very low costs. 

Hydroelectric power, of course, is 
the other answer to running aluminum 
plants. It’s an answer that’s dear to the 
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hearts of believers in public power. 
e What’s Coming—There’s a fot of 
new hydroelectric power due in the next 
18 months to three years in the South- 
west and Southeast—both areas where 
there is already heavy aluminum pro- 
duction. A lot more could be added 
on a speedup basis. 

In the Northwest, there are tremen- 
dous quantities of power coming in on 
a longer time ehedebe. This, too, 
cculd be speeded up. 

Time, of course, is the limiting factor 

in the government's dream of ? billion 
Ib. extra production. Recent sales of 
World War IT equipment will add 315- 
million Ib. in a minimum of six months. 
Beyond that, things would be slower 
It takes 18 months to build a three- 
potline plant from the ground up. 
That’s provided there’s no trouble in 
getting power. 
e The Cost—What the 2-billion-Ib. ca 
pacity would cost is hard to figure on 
a firm basis. But most experts figure 
capital-cost-per-lb. at about 50¢. That 
means $1-billion for plant alone. 

Difficulties, time, and cost are likely 
to go by the board when the real driv« 
for expansion gets going. The advo 
cates of all-out expansion figure they're 
riding the crest of the wave. They sav 
plant expansion is popular with almost 
everybody. 

e The smaller producers thitik 
they're in for the biggest chunk of 
government aid. 

e The big producers think the, 
can get five-year amortization of new 
facilities, if they need it. 

e Fabricators figure they'll get 
more material for war or civilian goods 

e Consumers see an expanding 
industry giving them all kinds of new 
aluminum gadgetn 

e Government officials running the 
show have bright dreams of more pres- 
tige, power, and publicity. That goes 
for congressmen who have been build- 
ing reputations by fighting big business. 

One of these last is Rep. Emanuel 
Celler of N. Y. As chairman of the anti- 
monopoly subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee, he’s going to take 
the lid off aluminum. He has set hear- 
ings to begin Nov. 1, “because Con- 
gress and the people are 
know the answers to certain questions.” 
The goal of his “questions”: to make 
sure that any expansion goes to small 
domestic producers. 

If Celler succeeds, that would Ict out 
anv U.S. help to expand Aluminum 
Co. of Canada—world’s largest producer, 
with a capacity of 1-billion Tb. Alcan 
has already offered the U.S, 440-million 
Ib. over three years at 17¢ a Ib. U.S. 
producers are howling at this idea, And 
even if we accept it, the Alcan product 
will be stockpiled. It won’t be part of 
the 2-billion-Ib. extra capacity that 
Symington demands. 
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Keep ‘em Rolling 
New Defense Transportation 
Administration seeks steel for 
100,000 new freight cars, also 
seeks more troop carriers. 


‘The push to get much-needed rolling 

stock for the nation’s railroads had new 
steam up this week. The newly or- 
ganized Defense ‘T'ransportation Admin- 
istration, successor to the World War 
I] Office of Defense Transportation is 
beginning to take hold of its job. 
e Claim for Steel—The first thing on 
DTA’s program is steel for the 100,- 
000-plus new freight cars that the roads 
have on order. Administrator James K. 
Knudson—who is almost an Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner—is asking the 
National Production Authority — for 
some sort of allocation. 

NPA has promised to make an allo- 
cation for Freight cars within three 
weeks. It will authonze the car build- 
ers or the companies that supply them 
to use DO-numbers (prioritics) to get a 
specified amount of stec] from the mills 

{f the steel comes through on sched- 
uic, car builders should be turning out 
equipment at a rate of 10,000 to 12,000 
cars a month by January. But even as 
Krudson starts his program, it 1s begin- 
ning to look as though 100,000 cars 
won't be cnough. He is likely to raise 
his sights to 150,000. 

e Cutback—The 100,000 cars now on 
order are no more than the roads would 
want in an ordinarily prosperous time. 
lor five vears, the carriers have suffered 
from chronic seasonal shortages of roll- 
ing stock. But an alarming drop in car 


SUPER CONSTELLATION, Lockheed’s 
newest transport, is like its “baby” sister 
ship, only more so. Today's Super used the 


loadings caused the railroads to cut 
back their Pe placement program carly 
this year. As a result, the junking of 
worn-out cars has exceeded the produc- 
tion of new-ones. 

With steel the limiting factor in any 

effort to catch up, some lines are show- 
ing interest in a new type of freight 
car, with the accent on plywood con- 
struction (page 76). But this is un- 
likely to Bsn a big part in the imme- 
diate situation. 
e Replacement—As boss of DTA, Knud- 
son 1s stepping into a job blucprinted 
two years ago by his fellow ICC Com- 
missioner, J. Monroe Johnson, who had 
been ODT director. In drawing up 
plans for DTA—at the request of the 
National Security Resources Board— 
Johnson placed high priorities on the 
replacement of worn-out equipment. 

At one time, he even toyed with the 
idea of having the Defense Dept. bay 
150,000 new freight cars and hold them 
in reserve for war emergencies. Mecan- 
while, they would have been Icased to 
railroads for seasonal peaks. Congress 
and the railroads killed this idea, but 
Johnson kept plugging for a planned 
year-round building program. 

Knudson, a 44-year-old Utah Repub- 
lican, shares Johnson’s wiews. Armed 
with authority over virtually evervthing 
that rolls, he is already tackling the 
problems of transporting persons, as 
well as things. 

e Personnel—By next spring, thousands 
of military personnel—and their families 
—will need transportation. Most of the 
World War II “troop carriers” have 
been scrapped or converted to boxcars. 
So Knudson is eyeing 1,100 old Pull- 
mans now slumbering on sidings. He 
thinks they could easily be converted. 
Big-city transit systems are also cry- 


conventional engine, but it’s designed to use 
jet power, too. Lockheed now has military 


and commercial orders of $50-million on it. 
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We have“ MEN FROM MISSOURI” 
at our Kesearch Laboratories in ILLINOIS 


They are the hard-headed engineers and econo- 
mists who put all our new products and proc- 
esses through rigorous tests to assure their 
quality and performance. 

These “Men from Missouri” are skeptics with a 
purpose. Will the proposed new product do a 
better job? Will the new process reduce costs? 
Will it stand up in full-scale operations? Can it 
be made, distributed and sold at a profit? 

Questions like these—and dozens of others— 
must be answered, not with fine-spun theory, but 
by severe pilot tests in which actual operating 
conditions are exactly duplicated. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE e 


Only those products and methods that come 
through with flying colors go to market or are 
put to work in Sinclair plants. By “fool-proofing” 
new ideas, our “Men from Missouri” protect the 
company from costly mistakes—and assure qual- 
ity products for our customers. They provide an- 
other reason why Sinclair is a leader in the 
petroleum industry. 


NEW YORK 








A scrambled airplane couldn't fly any more 
than a dog with seals’ flippers could catch 
a rabbit. It’s silly, but it has a moral— 
whether you build airplanes or box cars— 
whether it’s an engineering order, sales 
data, or inventory report, you want to be 
certain that everybody gets the same story, 


If you have offset duplicating equipment, 
CouitHo master plates provide the ideal 
means for tr .nsmitting instructions with- 
out error. A large aircraft manufacturer 
uses the form shown here. The first sheet 
is a Courrno plate. One typing provides 
copies for immediate use, while hundreds 
of duplicates can be run from the CourtHo 
plate for other purposes. 


Here is an application which demonstrates 


one of the outstanding advantages of 


Couirno plates. The original is circulated 
to dozens of persons for approval. This 
frequently involves mailing the plate to 
distant points and return. Yet, after all 
this handling, the Courruo plate will pro- 
duce clean, legible copies in large quantities. 


Wait! We’re not through with our Cotrruo 
slate yet, because after running you don’t 
ae to throw it away. File it! Later on 
if you need more copies, that filed-away 
late will print just as good as it did the 
bret time. And if a change, or correction 
is necessary you make it right on the 
Coxttuo plate and still get clean, sharp 
copies. 


Use the coupon to get samples of CoLitHo 
slates and forms . . . see where they can 
eu you prevent errors and save time and 
expense in running your department or 
business. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., Inc. 
Main Ofhce & Factory 

1410 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L, New York 

New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 

Branch Offices and Distmbutors in principal cities 

Consult your local Telephone Classified Directory 


OFFSET MASTER PLATES 


Colitho Plates make any offset duplicator a better duplicator 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., Ine. 
a Mee 


1410 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, I 


Please send me samples of COLITHO Masters. 


Title. 





Name. 





Company 





City. 


Zone eesti 





Model 





Make of Duplicator 


; 
I 
| 
| Address 
i 
I 
1 


Clamp Stvle 





Plate Size_____ 


ing for equipment, and Knudson admits 
the rolling stock is “debilitated” in 
several places. 

Here are some of Knudson’s other 
DTA worries: 
e Manpower. Johnson has already 
pointed out that indiscriminate drafting 
of railroad men can cripple Zone of the 
Interior transportation. In World War 
II, men had to be called back from 
the fronts to get things rolling again. 
DTA now has the power to conserve 
such specialists as master mechanics, 
diesel engineers, and tugboat pilots. 
¢ Rationing. Knudson has the power 
to conserve rubber tires and gasoline. 
But he'll go slowly. Neither tire nor 
gasoline rationing is in prospect now. 
e Mass movements. By spring, enor- 
mous amounts of military freight will be 
added to the norma] burden. Knudson 
will have to keep them moving, but he 
says he will cross that bridge when he 
comes to it. 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Nonfarm employment hit the highest 
level in history in mid-September. The 
total, 45.5-million people, was 500,000 
over August, 2-million above a year ago. 

e 
Tidelands oil is stil] a federal bailiwick, 
the Supreme Court said in effect. The 
court refused to reconsider its June 
decision which gave the U.S. para- 
mount rights to Gulf of Mexico oil 
land. 

e 
Du Pont will build a $7.5-million chem- 
ical plant on the Memphis (Tenn.) site 
it bought last spring (BW—Mavy 13’50, 
p28). The factory will employ about 
180 people and will start production 
(of sodium cyanide) about a year from 
now. 

r) 
Six magnesium plants—three in the 
East and three in the West—are slated 
for reactivition by the Munitions Board. 
The reopening date hasn't been set yet. 

e 


Milwaukee national brewers, Blatz, 
Pabst, and Schlitz, all raised beer prices 
9¢ a case. 
e 

Steel output in the first nine months 
broke all records for the period. Pro- 
duction of 71.6-million tons of ingots 
and steel for castings was only 8% 
below the mark for all of 1949. 


° 
The Nickel Plate R.R. will split its 
common shares five for one, if stock- 
holders approve. One of the market's 
fanciest performers (B\W—Sep.30°50,p 
102), the stock has climbed from a low 
of $56 last vear to $178. Good carmmings 
are behind most of the rise. 
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4 An organization that has to its credit 


experience in every field of 


Engineering and Construction 


BECHTEL CORPORATION 
Los Angeles SAN FRANCISCO New York 
Tula 


“BUILDERS FOR INDUSTRY” 
DESIGN © ENGINEERING © CONSTRUCTION 
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CAMPBELL 


takes the 
strain... 


Whatever the job to be done, 
there’s a Campbell Chain that 
has the strength and quality 
to meet the test of rugged 
service. 


Because of its complete de- 
pendability, Campbell Chain 
is preferred throughout all in- 
dustry for holding, hoisting 
and hauling . . . and exten- 
sively specified for original 
equipment. 


For dependable chain — de- 
pend on Campbell. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Company 
Main Office —York, Pa. 
Factories — 

York, Pa. & West Burlington, lowa 


INDUSTRIAL, MARINE, 
AUTOMOTIVE, FARM, 
SPECIAL PURPOSES 


EXECUTIVE OPINION 


“We are going right ahead with the mobilization plan as we have outlined it.” 


COMMERCE SECRETARY SAYS: 


The U.S. Can't Relax Now 


Secretary Sawyer sees no change in the long-term pressures 
for defense. Controls will come as they’re needed—though not 
before. The real demand will show up next spring. 


If anvbody can tell vou what sort of controls are coming, Charles Sawver 
can. President ‘Truman has turned over to his Secretary of Commerce 
the task of doling out priorities and allocations for most industrial raw 
materials and practically all components. 

Sawver's job—with the help of William H. Harrison, chief of his National 
Production Authority—is to see that military orders get filled first and in 
time, then to sce that essential civilian uses come ahead of nonessential. 

‘That means headaches all around. But Sawver is the man in all ‘Truman’s 
Cabinet who can come closest to keeping business happy. When he joined 
the President's official family, he made it clear that his idea of the job was 
to represent the businessman in Washington. It is generally conceded 
that he has stuck to this job. At the same time, he has been given more power 
than any other Cabinet member now holds. 

BUSINESS WEEK sought a recorded interview with Secretary Sawyer to ask 
the questions that industry executives have been asking him. 





BW: Now that a start has been made 
on controls, will priorities be extended 
soon to civilian as well as military needs? 

SAWYER: | don't think so for the 
time being. 


BW: Wouldn't a cooling-oft of the 


Korca situation pose a problem in put- 
ting on a stiffer control? 

SAWYER: What you call the cool- 
ing-off in Korea poses a problem be- 
cause it is very hard to maintain the 
self-discipline, Ict’s say, and the cn- 
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No More 
Truck Headaches 


Do you know how you, too, may eliminate plenty of “head- 
aches”’ by leasing your trucks, one or a fleet, from Hertz, the 
world’s largest? Hundreds of other business concerns do, and 
here are some of the benefits they enjoy. Release that truck 
capital for other uses, yet enjoy all the advantages of private 
ownership! Banish bookkeeping expenses and countless worries! 
Hertz garages the trucks, washes them, keeps them in splendid 
shape, paints them to your specifications. Hertz furnishes gas, 
oil, tires, licenses and insurance . . . and keeps complete records 
to submit weekly. You furnish only the driver! 


The cost? You may be surprised to learn it’s often less than 
ownership. Hertz engineering frequently results in reducing 
fleets, or increasing truck performance, thus effecting savings. 
And you lease only the minimum number of trucks, for Hertz 
has extra trucks always available when you need them for 
emergencies, or peak delivery periods. Get the whole story. 
Call your local Hertz station listed under “‘H’’ in your tele- 
phone directory. Write or send the coupon below for complete 
details. No obligation, of course. 


HERTZ SERVES EVERY TYPE OF BUSINESS 


The Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, with 25 years’ experience, can serve every kind of business, with the 
right trucks for each specific job. Following are some of the many kinds of businesses now being served: 
Manufacturers & Distributors of Varied Products; Department & Specialty Stores; Florists; Creameries & 
Dairy Products; Building Supplies & Lumber; Hardware & Plumbing; Bokery & Confectionery Stores; 
Drugs; Restaurants; Meat & Fish; Groceries, Fruit & Produce; Newspapers & Printing; Brewers & Beer 
Distributors; Furniture & Rugs; Steel & Electrical; Poper; Musical Instruments; Laundries & Dry Cleaners; 
Beverages, Wine & Liquor. 


Rent Extra Trucks 
by Hour, Day or Week! 


Hertz also maintains fleets of trucks for short term Wi 7 Weber te Chleage 4 

rentals at reasonable rates... trucks finely conditioned, kk ase supply oak 1, i. 
> ond ready at a moment's notice to take care Vice in our city Plete information 
°F ot your emergency truck needs. Thousands of business ‘ 





ay concerns and individuals (who own their own 
trucks) rent trucks from Hertz occasionally to take core 
of peok delivery periods or other emergencies. 


HERTZ Driv-U-Se/f SYSTEM 


National Headquarters 
Dept. G100, 218 South Wabash Avenue © C 








from the ground up 


eelf GARDNER-DENVER 


The stone 
you build with 


. «is cut with Gardner- 
Denver Quarry Drills. 
Other raw materials— 
minerals, aggregates, coal 
and timber — are often 
produced with the aid of 
Gardner-Denver equip- 
ment. 


to keep wheels turning 


The tools 
in your plant 


Many metal working plants 
use air from Gardner-Denver 
compressors for operating 
pneumatic clamps, drills, 
wrenches, etc. So, too, do 
foundries, mattress and roofing 
material makers. 


in your business ... 


Refineries—processors of 
chemicals—of rubber, salt and 
tobacco, often choose quality 
Gardner-Denver compressors 
and pumps for key spots. 


whatever it is—whatever its size—the chances are you can 
use Gardner-Denver compressors, pumps, rock drills or 
other pneumatic equipment to your advantage. Write us 
today. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1889 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS. PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 


32 





“We can see that the little fellow gets a 
chance.” 


thusiasm except under the spur of dire 
need. But we would be very foolish to 
assume that there won’t be other epi- 


| sodes, that we can relax and forget about 


the whole thing. 

As far as we are concerned, we are 
going right ahead with the mobilization 
program as we have outlined it. We 
never intended to put in controls before 
they were needed; we won't do it now, 
of course. But the demands of the stock- 
pile and the demands of the stepped-up 
military program are still with us; the 
only relief that might come from im- 
provement in Korea is a short-term one 
—things like aviation gasoline. As far as 
the long-term objectives are concerned, 
the pressures won’t change in the Icast. 

BW: But the fighting itself really 
hasn’t made much demand on many 
things except gasoline, has it—yet? 

SAWYER: We have made great de- 
mands on shipping and on the aviation 
industry, ‘terrific demands. 

BW: Are there any firmer figures now 
on how much steel the military takes? 

SAWYER: Not yet—they haven't 
given us the figures, and I don’t think 
that they will ever be made public. 
There has been no stepup since the 
25th of June that has had any marked 
effect upon industry and its shortages. 
There has been a tremendous tighten- 
ing due to the public’s suspicion that 
there would be a demand. 

BW: When do you think the real 
demand will begin to show up? 

SAWYER: In about six or cight 
months. And perhaps by next spring 
there will be some letup in civilian de- 
mand. 

BW: Is it within the range of possi- 
bility- assuming no new Korea—that we 
could go through without civilian cut- 
backs? 

SAWYER: I don’t think that’s pos- 
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“For the most part, the price rise is wholly 
unnecessary.” 


sible. But we won’t make civilian cut- 
backs effective until it is pretty clear 
that they are needed. I think some of 
them are needed now. 

BW: What are the cutbacks under 
discussion? 

SAWYER: I think I had better not 
specify what they are because, if I sug- 
gest some particular thing, that will ac- 
celerate processes we are trying to slow 
down. 

BW: Your answer indicates that there 
might be a selective cutback as opposed 
to the kind of cutback in rubber, where 
you just say everybody must reduce 
consumption. 

SAWYER: In rubber we just cut 
back the use of rubber. In the other 
kind of cutback, we set an over-all 
limit on, the end product. That’s a 
very difficult thing, of course. 

BW: Your inventory order contains 
what in fact is a list of scarce materials. 
They are mostly metals. 

SAWYER: Yes. 

BW: Is there a chance some of the 
soft goods will be added to that later on? 

SAWYER: Well, wool is one of our 
tightest items. 

BW: It was not listed on that inven- 
tory order? 

SAWYER: I think not, because that 
inventory order covered only the items 
that the Dept. of Commerce is author- 
ized to control, and wool is in the Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

BW: Is plant expansion a way for the 
economy to avoid controls? 

SAWYER: Expansion in i age 
and more products—more supply to 
mect the demand—obviously will tend 
to relieve the shortages. 

BW: What about the price rise? Has 
it reached serious proportions? 

SAWYER: I think so. I think in 
some cases it is alarming. 

BW: About how much is it adding 
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[weattn] COMES NATURAL IN THE NORTH 





Natural wealth from A to Z! Asbes- 
tos to Zinc! Include gold, copper, 
lead, titanium, iron, coal, uranium 
. .. you'll find them all in Canada, 
the 20th century “growth” country 
that abounds with natural wealth 
from its U. S. borders to the Arctic. 

To join the many U. S. business- 
men who are sharing in the develop- 
ment of these natural reserves in 


Canada today, contact the Bank of 


Montreal . . . Canada’s first bank. 


The B of M knows Canada from 
coast to coast, and every day our 
officers help solve the problems of 
American executives doing business 
in Canada. 

Write any U. S. office or the 
Business Development Department, 
Bank of Montreal, Place d’Armes, 
Montreal, 


* Canada ..LANDd OF PROFIT-PACKED OPPORTUNITY 


. v 








you can 6€ SURE... ie irs 


Westinghouse 


AT THE RATE OF 


GIO “Va. 


This high-rate, low-unit-cost produc- 
tion schedule for parts, stems directly 
from the application of the most 
modern, efficient, dependable harden- 
ing technique . . . Westinghouse R-F 
Heating. 

In an installation at a prominent 
automotive plant in Detroit, work- 
handling equipment, a Westinghouse 
Horizontal Scanner, was furnished to 
take full advantage of the capacity of 
the R-F generator. Incidentally, the 
Horizontal Scanner is designed to 
handle a wide range of shaft sizes 
and can be used with different gener- 
ator ratings. 

The first two installations proved so 
successful in full-time o tion, that 
this plant now has purchased a third 
such Westinghouse R-F Heating Unit. 


Production is of higher quality and 
at lower cost. Results like these are 
typical of Westinghouse R-F Heating. 

Profitable heat for production is 
R-F heating. For R-F heating, the 
name to remember is Westinghouse. 

For details, write to Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Dept. BW-3, 2519 
Wilkens Ave., Baltimore 3, Md. j-02216 


*$4" diameter SAE 1045 steel shafts 


a) 


RF HEATING 


© © © 104 MiTON CAMADIANS seeccccccccccccecsscscccsoescsccccvccecesons E 


Bank oF MONTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 
New York---64 Wall Street Chicago--- 27 S. LaSalle Street San Francisvo---333 California Street 
Wead Office: Montreal 


$50 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA ¢ RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 
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| ask for 





PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 
PAYROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 


DITTO, Ine. 
2266 W. Merrisen St. 
Chicege 12, lilinois 
ta Conade: 
Ditte of Cenede, Ltd., 
Teronte, Onterie 


FREE YOUR BUSINESS 
FROM UNSUSPECTED 
‘' SNARLS” 


FREE systems survey 
by Ditto business 


Costly snarls often result from rewriting and retyping 
—yet, they are frequently regarded as normal parts 
of office and factory routines. In truth, rewriting 
is totally unnecessary in order billing, a 
payroll and purchase order systems. With Ditto 
One-Writing methods, writing is done ONCE. Copies 
are provided instantaneously and without error. This 
change of method does not alter basic routines at all— 
yet almost always proves to be the greatest single 
Saving ever put into operation. 

Accept Ditto’s offer of a fact-finding systems survey 
that will reassure you that “all’s well!’’ or definitely 
point the way to worthwhile savings. No obligation! 


DITTO 


KKKKKKKKKKK Kk KKK 


Ditte. Incorporeted 

2286 W. Harrison $t., Chicego 12, tlinois 

0 Without obligating me, please contact me and arrange for 
Free Systems Survey. 
Send me specific information about how Ditto can save us 


+ O money in () order billing production payro 
© purchasing © time payment © other (specify) 


® Lecal Address 
GR caticasedncccavesceucs Zone 
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“Some civilian cutbacks are needed now.” 


to the cost of the military program? 

SAWYER: Some estimates have in- 
dicated that we will only get about 70% 
of what was originally planned for the 
same number of pe Myre reason of 
the increases since the 25th of June. 

BW: That's a markup of nearly 30%? 

SAWYER: Yes. I think it is serious, 
and for the most part wholly unneces- 
sary. Many of the price increases are the 
result of an anticipation that there will 
be a leveling off later or a ceiling, and 
people want to - up as high as possible 
before the ceiling is fixed. And, of 
course, that’s in the minds of the fel- 
lows who are asking for the reopening 
of wage contracts. ; 

BW: Are you finding business pretty 
coopcrative in the over-all program? 

SAWYER: Yes, very. They are coop- 
crative and want to know what the pro- 
gram is, of course. They want to know 
how they can plan. 

BW: What do you tell them? 

SAWYER: I tell them that for the 
time being we can’t give them a definite 
figure as to what the military demand 
will be. As for controls, we can’t say 
anything about that until they come 
out, for obvious reasons. The orders as 
they come will be a guide for them. 
Mr. Harrison—the head of NPA—and I 
are trying to work them out early. 

BW: Is Mr. Harrison able to recruit 
the businessmen he wants? 

SAWYER: He’s getting some. It is 
a rather difficult thing because the men 
we are trving to get are men who are 
not looking for jobs. 

BW: Will you have a special small- 
business section in the NPA setup? 

SAWYER: Oh yes. That’s being or- 
ganized now. 

BW: What can you do for the small- 
business man? 

SAWYER: Oh, plenty. One thing is 
to see that, if a certain company gets a 
big contract, the subcontracts are di- 
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SEE iysatinrat OG wctentlb a 


Yes 


frozen SsUnsSHINe 


@ Frozen sunshine from the Southland . . . cool, sparkling, nutritious orange 
juice... has won an honored place on the breakfast tables of the nation. 

A new process of concentrating and fast freezing orange juice captures the 
delicious natural flavor and rich vitamins of the fresh fruit. Enthusiastic public 
acceptance of orange juice in this convenient concentrated form has rocketed 
production, in only five seasons, from a quarter of a million gallons to more 
than 21,000,000 gallons annually. 

To get large yields of fine quality citrus with the delicious flavor and high 
juice content required for “frozen sunshine,” growers use enormous quantities 
of mineral-rich plant foods. 

For many years International has been a major supplier of the potash, phos- 
phate, and mixed fertilizers that are essential to the healthy growth and large 
yields of citrus. Virtually unlimited resources of raw materials and expanding 
manufacturing capacity will provide ample tonnages of plant foods for the 
future needs of growers of citrus and the other crops of the nation. 

Helping food processors produce fine quality fruit, vegetables and other pre- 
pared foods is one of the many ways the minerals and chemicals supplied by 
International contribute to the good living of America. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL COBPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 











Why They 
Went To 


ELMER ISERN* 
President 


THE EAGLE-PICHER MINING | 


AND SMELTING COMPANY 
—— Says: 


“The executive offices of The Eagle-Picher Mining 


and Smelting Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary ‘ 


' of The Eagle-Picher Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
were moved to Miami, Oklahoma in May of 1948 
for the purpose of developing a closer contact 
with the operations of our extensive zinc-lead 
mining interests in the Tri-State field located in 
northeast Oklahoma, which supply the raw mate- 
rial needs for the Company's large zinc smelter 
at Henryetta, Oklahoma. 
“Oklahoma's development of natural resources 
and its strategic location to the nation’s markets 
through excellent transportation facilities, with 
adequate native-born labor, power and natural 
gas, provide a sound basis for long-term indus- 
trial programs. 


“Its modern cities, with the cooperative spirit 
and friendly attitude of the people, make Ok- 
lahoma an ideal place in which to live and 
work. 
“Such factors also influenced the parent com- 
pany to recently construct a paint factory in 
Oklahoma City.” 
*Above statement a direct quotation 
in Mr. Lsern's own words. 


Oklahoma has many business advantages in 
addition to those which appesied to Eagle- 
Picher. Send for this book of information 
which describes graphically, 12 of this state’s 
favorable factors. A special confidential sur- 
vey report relating to your own business will 
be prepored on request. 








“Business is very cooperative. . . . It wants to 
know what the program is, of course.” 


vided up and the little fellow gets a 
chance at it. 

BW: Gctting back to priorities, what 
about freight cars? 

SAWYER: Well, that wouldn’t be a 
civilian need. Controls would be on the 
basis of over-all military need. Pretty 
hard to draw the line, of course. 

BW: Who makes the decision? 

SAWYER: The Dept. of Commerce 
will make the decision as to what 
amount of steel, for instance, is to go 
into freight cars. And the ICC will 
have something to say. They have al- 
ready put in their claim., 

Under the voluntary-agreements pro- 
gram several years ago, J. Monroc John- 
son of ICC demanded that the alloca- 
tion -be sufficient to make 14,000 freight 
cars a month, as you may remember. 
I compromised on 10,000. In only two 
months did the railroads approach or- 
dering 10,000 cars, and thev finally got 
down to practically nothing, so that the 
whole thing proved to be a little un- 
realistic. Now the railroads have done a 
very fine thing. They had a meeting in 
Chicago at which they undertook to 
commit themselves to the purchase of a 
total of about 120,000 freight cars. 

BW: Do you have to allocate stcel 
for shipping? And ore carriers? 

SAWYER: I imagine we will have to 
allocate steel for shipping, ves. We will 
certainly allocate whatever steel is 
needed for ore carriers. 

BW: Mr. Sawver, how badly do the 
railroads and the ore carriers need stcel? 

SAWYER: Stcel is short everywhere 
And in-my opinion, the situation will be 
tight for some time. 

BW: What about aluminum? 

SAWYER: Aluminum is short. And 
power is short. We have to have morc 
power to make more aluminum. We 
should have more aluminum, more rub- 
ber, more nickel, more stecl, more wool. 
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1951 1952 1953 


Here’s real 
money-saving 
economy for the 
smaller business, too 


THIS LOW-COST UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND MODEL"A” ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
Does a complete all-round bookkeeping job 


Yes. .- You'll find that this machine keeps customers’ Yes. .. All of these “big business” operating advan- 
accounts posted and balanced up-to-the-minute ... —_‘ tages are yours at low cost. 


it enables you to mail statements on the last day of 

. . ° T 7 H 
every month... bills owed can be discounted with- Yes. . - Underwood Sundstrand is easy to operate. 
Because of its automatic simplicity, your present per- 


sonnel can learn to run the machine in less than 5 





out delay because accounts payable records are al- 
ways up-to-date... paychecks are made ready without 
overtime .. . and switching from one job to another — inutes. All entries are made on 
thissimple Underwood Sundstrand 


10-key keyboard which can be 


operated by touch method after a 


takes but a few seconds. 


few minutes instruction. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines . . . Typewriters 
Carbon Paper .. . Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. a. Call your Underwood repre- 


sentative today for further de- 


Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 
tails or send for this free folder. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 











This NEW 3-FOOT 
CHART tells all about 


HING 
W0RS! 


Here are complete facts about finishing 
floors in this handy, new 3-foot chart! 
Helpful in estimating coverage, drying 
time, selection of materials and other 
data for all floors. This chart will be 
sent free upon request... 

also, a complete new 

A.LA. file on prepara- 

tion, finishing 

and maintaining 

_— all types of floors. 


= 
SPECIFICATION i SLRS PSR 
SHEETS ! Wy plete line of 
fs American quality 
finishes for all floors 
and each desired re- 
sult! Glossy or satin 
: —fast-drying or nor- 
mal drying—on 
LINE tm wood, cork, ter- 
Mos razzo, asphalt 
OF FLOOR ee tile, rubber tile, 
MATERIALS > / other types. Send 
MJ forthe free 3-foot 
Chart and Speci- 
fication Sheets. The American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Co., 551 So. St. Clair 
St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


AMERICAN 


FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE CO, 
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No Bright Glow in Moonshine 


Legal distillers wail as “tax-free” competitors quadruple their 
output. And higher levies are likely, which will hit the industry, 
boom the sales of the bootleggers. 


There’s a bad taste in the mouths of 
U.S. beverage distillers these days. It’s 
the taste of moonshine whiskey—great 
flowing oceans of it. 

Best estimates are that the output of 
home-cooked hootch has jumped 300% 
in the past few years. The distillers say 
their illegal—and tax-free—competitors 
are cooking up the stuff at a $4-million- 
a-day clip. 

e Too High—Officials of the Treasury 
Dept.’s Alcohol Tax Unit think that 
dollar figure is too high. But they go 
along with the percentage guess. 

e Tax Threat—Just to make the legal 
distillers more unhappy, there’s the 
threat of higher taxes on distilled spirits 
as soon as lee meets again. A tax 
hike would hit the industry two ways. 
First, they'd have to pay the tax, which 
means higher prices, which means lower 
consumption. Second, the moonshiners 
wouldn't pay the tax, so they would be- 
come even more formidable price com- 
petitors than they are already. 

Publicly, distillers refuse to concede 
that higher federal excise levies on 
whiskey are inevitable. In fiscal 1950, 
the federal yield on distilled spirits hit 
$1.4-billion plus, including $126-million 
on imported spirits. Consumption hit 
152-million tax gallons. When Congress 
labored over — plans to cut 
excise taxes, distillers got nowhere in 
seeking relief. The temperance lobbies 
saw to that. 

With Congress returning in late No- 
vember, there will be Defense Dept. 
demands for more money in a hurry. 
Higher taxes are imminent. Distillers 
privately and reluctantly admit thev 
will be singled out. Instinctively, they 
howl for the scalps of bootleggers and 
moonshiners. 

e “Crackpots”—In New York recently, 
a spokesman for the Distilled Spirits 
Institute, Inc., told a convention of state 
liquor-monopoly officials that there are 
“some 300,000 nonunion nontax-pay- 
ing, crackpot still operators who con- 
tribute not one cent of excise revenue 
but cost the taxpayers, the government, 
and the legitimate industry a pretty 
penny... .” 

Actually, there is no firm way to esti- 
mate illegal distilling. As a result, ATU 
never makes public its estimates in gal- 
lons or dollar value. But the unit ad- 


mits that sales resistance to tax-paid 
legal whiskey can be strong in areas 
where Ricans 4 flourish. 

An example cropped up in Chatta- 

nooga three weeks ago. Agents caught a 
bootlegger pouring good legal stuft into 
jugs, to peddle as moonshine. It would 
be easier to sell the product that way, 
he told the law. 
e Interstate Commerce—But most of the 
bootleggers’ wares still come from il- 
legal stills, which exist in every state of 
the union, and in every town and city 
of any considerable size. Dwight E. Avis, 
chief of enforcement for the ATU, told 
the Senate committee investigating in- 
terstate crime that seven or eight moon- 
shining syndicates operate in interstate 
commerce in the Middle Atlantic states 
and southern New England. 

Near Philadelphia last May, a 30-in.- 
column still, producing 1,000 gal. daily, 
was seized and destroyed. It had been 
shipping moonshine to the New York 
and Philadelphia market. More recently 
in Camden, N. J., a 526-gal. still was 
uncovered, along with others of similar 
size in New York City. A 1,000-gal. 
still was smashed up in Atlanta (among 
states, Georgia is the biggest moonshine 
producer) within the past few months. 
@ Unanimity—What’s to blame for this 
situation? Both the “feds” and the dis- 
tillers agree: high federal and state taxes. 
In wartime moonshining declined for 
lack of sugar and copper, “sine qua 
non’s” for making mash and still coils 
respectively. When war ended, the 
moonshiners came back. On legal stuff, 
the federal government exacts $9 per 
gal.; the average state tax is $1.61. 

The industry estimates illicit produc- 
tion at 135-million gal. annually, com- 
pared with the legal industry’s bottled 
production of nearly 160-million gal. 

e Army of Agents—To cope with the 
moonshiners, ATU has over half its 900- 
odd enforcement agents in the ““moon- 
shine belt,” notably Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee, Mississippi, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Alabama, and Arkansas. 

A large-scale war would crimp both 
legal distilling and moonshining. The 
legal operators would have to switch to 
industrial alcohol production (page 42). 
The moonshiners would have to find 
substitutes for sugar, copper, and fuel. 
Until then, moonshining is here to stay. 
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HIS is really not a fair question because these two 

photographs are ‘‘before-and-after’’ pictures of the 
same Stainless Steel trailer. One was taken when the 
trailer was delivered . . . the other shows the unit after 
more than 300,000 miles of all-weather, over-the-road 
service. Can you tell them apart? 

The photo at the top shows the trailer as it looks to- 
day—just as bright and ready for the road as when the 
lower photo was taken four years ago. 

Experiences like these are not uncommon among own- 
ers of Stainless Steel trailers. Again and again, this type 
of construction has shown how it defies the effects of 
time and service. Trailers fabricated from Stainless 
Steel don’t rust out ... far outlast other construction 

. maintain their attractive appearance year after 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND - 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH - 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST - 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO - 





This Stainless Steel refrigerated trailer, 
owned by Crouch Brothers, Inc., St. Joseph, 
Mo., is shown at the left (A) after four years 
and 300,000 miles of road service. The photo 
below (B) shows the same trailer when new. 


Which trailer 
as rolled 300,000 miles r 


year without the need for a drop of paint. 

On the basis of long life alone, Stainless Steel is the 
best trailer investment you can make. But, in addition, 
Stainless trailers more than pay their way on the basis 
of the bigger payloads they make possible. Every pos- 
sible ounce of dead weight is eliminated in Stainless 
construction. 

Put all these advantages of Stainless Steel to work in 
your fleet. The operating and maintenance savings plus 
extra earning capacity it insures will quickly offset the 
slight additional cost of this superior type of construction. 

For finest performance, specify U-S’S Stainless Steel. 
Quite likely your trailer manufacturer already uses this 
perfected, service-tested material, but it will pay you 
to be sure. 


CARWEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





SHEETS - 


- BARS - BILLETS - 


U- *S S STAINLESS STEEL 


PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 
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Protect Your Life and Property by 


Building with hresale Concrete 


Don’t gamble your savings and your property-—your home, your 
store, factory or farm against fire. All these—even your own life— 


can be wiped out in a few minutes if they are of non-firesafe 
construction. Play safe—specify firesafe concrete. It can’t burn! 

Concrete walls confine a fire to the room or building where it 
starts. Concrete subfloors keep fire from spreading upwards. 


Concrete construction gives you this invaluable protection along 
with other plus values such as unusual durability and resistance 
to storms, decay, termites and vermin. 


Concrete construction is economical, too. Its first cost is mod- 
erate, it gives long years of service and it requires less expensive 
maintenance. The result is true low-annual-cost service. 

So whatever you plan to build, insist on the kind of construction 
that provides protection, economy and long life. Long-lasting, fire- 
safe, low-ennual-cost concrete gives you all three advantages. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinots~ 


f 
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Tires Up Again? 
Manufacturers warn of it. 
Rising labor and materials costs 
have already nearly wiped out 
margin from recent price hikes. 


Tire manufacturers are laying the 
groundwork for still another price in- 
crease. Trade representatives, on hand 
for the annual meeting of the American 
Trucking Assn. in New York last week, 
wouldn’t come right out and say there 
would be a price hike. But they made 
it clear that they feel current tire prices 
do not reflect actual production costs. 
e Rising Costs—New wage boosts and 
steadily rising material costs are to 
blame, they said. These are already 
gobbling up the margin produced b 
increases during the past year, ne 
raised the price of passenger tires by 
27% and truck tires by 45% to 55%. 

Rubber workers are sure of a fifth- 
round wage boost. The only question 
is how much. The industry expects 
the raise will be at least 10¢ an hour. 

Material costs are more tangible. 
Rayon, an important tire component, 
jumped 5¢ a Ib. recently. Natural rub- 
ber, now selling for 60¢ a Ib., is three 
times higher than it was this time last 
year. And many of the chemicals that 
are important in tire manufacture are 
also moving up in price. 

e Sustained Demand—The tire industry 
knows that the market will take an- 
other price increase without an audible 
grumble. While demand has dimin- 
ished from the panic proportions of 
July and August, it’s still there—and 
strong. At their New York convention 
the motor carriers were constantly ask- 
ing the tire men, “When are we going 
to be able to get all the tires we want?” 

Manufacturers parried this one by 

saying that the government is now call- 
ing the signals on rubber consumption. 
So truckers took their question to the 
new Defense Transportation Adminis- 
trator, James K. Knudson. They told 
him their situation was “bordering on 
the critical.” 
e “Forward Scare Buying’—Knudson, 
however, feels that the shortage is only 
temporary. He blames it on “forward 
scare buying” by operators of big truck 
fleets. He pointed out that tire pro- 
duction and inventories are at a record 
peak. During the summer, manufac- 
turers had an inventory of 10-million 
passenger tires and a corresponding ratio 
of bus and truck casings. 

Knudson thinks that the truckers’ 
shortage, if any, is due to bad distribu- 
tion of an adequate supply. He recom- 
mended that the tire industry itself 
look into the problem of supplying its 
customers. 
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ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, 


Big Bertha for Peace 


It’s the inside of a boiler drum .. . a powerful 
weapon for peace... the source of steam-electric 
power that multiplies many times the capacity of 
man to produce the myriads of products required 
for modern living. 

Boiler drums like this form an important part 
of thousands of complete steam generating units 
that Combustion has designed and built for power 
stations throughout the world. 

In war-devastated countries of Western Europe 
such installations have speeded up recovery and 
thus provided a more solid foundation for the 
maintenance of peace. 

In other areas they have made pos- 
sible industrialization which will help 
to raise living standards above subsis- 
tence levels and thus eliminate a major 
cause of unrest. 

And here in our own country C-E 
Steam Generating Units are supplying 
a large part of the steam requirements 
of an unprecedented power expansion 


program ... a program that since the war has 
increased this nation’s steam-electric geherating 
capacity by nearly 50 per cent. Thus America has 
been strengthened not only in its power to pro- 
duce an abundance of peace-time goods, but also 
in its power to discourage aggressors. 

The world-wide acceptance of steam generating 
equipment designed and built by Combustion is 
another reason for confidence in products that 
bear the C-E nameplate. Whether your steam 
requirements be large or small, you can count on 
a Combustion installation to meet them to your 
entire satisfaction. B-433 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — 
SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenve * New York 16, N. Y. 


FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 








Shrewd buyers pick EDISON 


There’s nothing like the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter 
-) for turning thoughts into action 
| ’ \, and easing your work load. - 
It has thirteen exclusive Edison features 
no one has been able to copy. 
Firms which “try them all” are picking the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter more often 
than all competing makes combined. 
Don’t settle for anything less 


than the best...! 


Edison Voicewriter 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 


ates... 


Cu CORPORATED 


This common-sense booklet 
hes proved a revelation te 
thousands of businessmen. 
tts 16 pages teem with fects 
end new ideas. Send for 
yeur copy. Use the coupon. 
Or, fer @ demonstration 


EDISON, 63 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 


Send me @ copy of “Don't Work So Hard” by Roger Denbie, 
please. 

ee winless 
without ebdligetion, phone 
“EDIPHONE” ia your city, 
er write Themes A. Edison 
Incorporated, 63 Lokeside 
Avenue, West Orange, H. |. 
tn Conade: Thomes A. Edison 
of Coneda, itd, Terente |, 
Ontorie. 


I ecstatic 


I pence 


$$. 
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Synthetic Alcohol 


Synthesized from petroleum, 
it’s the same as fermented prod- 
uct. In the long run, it will be 
main supplier of rubber plants. 


With the reopening of the govern- 
ment’s synthetic-rubber plants, the de- 
mand for industrial alcohol is skyrocket- 
ing. The rubber plants are now using 
5-million gal. a month (BW-—Sep.23 
"50,p36). By next spring, they will be 
taking 15-mullion. 

This automatically raises the ques- 

tion, “Where is the alcohol coming 
from?” For the answer, everyone has 
been turning instinctively to the dis- 
tillers and others who produce alcohol 
from grains or molasses. 
e Crude Oil—For the short term, they're 
probably right. But over the long term, 
demand will probably be met more 
and more by “‘synthetic alcohol” —which 
is produced by synthesis from crude 
oil or natural gas, rather than fermented 
from a vegetable raw material. 

In fact! before the war emergency 

galvanized demand, over 60% of all 
commercial alcohol was synthetic. 
e Chemically Identical—And chemically, 
there’s absolutely no difference between 
alcohol fermented from grain or mo- 
lasses and alcohol synthesized from 
petroleum. But not too many people 
outside of the chemical-process indus- 
tries even know that synthetic alcohol 
exists. There are two reasons: 

(1) The law specifies that all alcohol 
used for internal consumption must be 
“grain alcohol.” The courts have ruled 
that “grain alcohol” means alcohol pro- 
duced from grain, and nothing else. 

(2) Practically all the synthetic al- 
cohol made today is cither used di- 
rectly by the maker in some further 
process or sold in bulk on long-term 
contract to makers of such products as 
rayon, plastics, solvents, or explosives. 
e Cost Factor—There is one big reason 
why petroleum-based alcohol is likely 
to supplant vegetable-based alcohol 
some day—cost. The alcohol to feed 
the newly activated butadiene plants at 
Kobuta, Pa., and Louisville, distilled 
from grain or molasses, will cost around 
75¢ a gal. And although accurate price 
data on synthetic alcohol aren’t avail- 
able, it’s a fair guess that it could be 
sold for half of that, even allowing for 
today’s inflated cost of construction. 

Why, then, haven’t more facilities 
been built? Because the market for in- 
dustrial alcohol has been notoriously 
uneven. As recently as 1948, industrial 
alcohol sold as low as 17¢ a gal.—just 
when one synthetic producer was com- 
pleting a plant that couldn’t possibly 
produce it profitably at that figure. 
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Freeze Molecules 
with Heat P 








Tuat is exactly what happens when a Duranite 
finish is baked on countless metal products 
from lipstick cases to refrigerators. 


As the bake oven reaches just the right temperature, the heat 
“freezes” the molecules of the newly applied enamel. Good 
looks and resistance to wear are literally baked in to stay. 
Finish is the last thing to go on a product, but the first to 
catch the customer’s attention . . . an integral part of design. 
Making sure that good first impressions are lasting ones calls 
for consideration of finishing materials and procedures at the 
very outset of product planning. 





Duranites are a family of tough, high-gloss baking enamels 
developed by ZAPON specifically for manjffacturers of 
household appliances, electrical apparatus, lighting fixtures, 
hardware, and the like. ZAPON Service From Every Angle 
offers just the right help with finishing problems from initial 
planning to baking. 


A letter, wire, or phone call will bring a ZAPON Customer 
Service representative to tackle finishing problems on your 
own production line. 


DURANETS E—Trademark 


“oe 
INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHES 











It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


Werld’s richest markets in 
your own backyard. New 
York State’s retail market 
totals 14,750,000 people,who 
earn $27,107,000,000 annu- 
ally, and have accumulated 
savings of $28,691,000,000. 
Industry-wise, the Empire 
State has 59,400 factories 
which produce each year 
goods valued at over 20 bil- 
lion dollars. A New York 
State location for your busi- 
ness puts you in the center 
of this concentration of buy- 
ing power. For full market 
data, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 
115, 112 State St., Albany 
7, New York. 














Size—4" high, 
54" wide, 1%" deep 


BENDIX -FRIEZ 


HpgriodiaL, 


A PRECISION HUMIDITY 
AND TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 


This precision, racy ap indiceter is menvfec- 
tured end coli by 
the maker of the ae s finest weether instruments. 
Hendsome, modern case for desk or wall mounting 
with instent-reeding diel. Your trademark on the 
case on orders of over 50. A distin- 

guished off fer only... $] 8 

Special discounts on quontity orders. 


Order direct from 
FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 
Dept. 8 
Baltimore 4, Meryliond 
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TROUBLE SHOOTER Earle Amold repairs machinery at Atlas Steels, Ltd. Photographer 


Karsh’s reason for shooting Amold: 


“His hands appealed to me.” 


Faces—By Karsh 


The three steelmakers pictured on 
these pages have just joined an exclusive 
club. It’s composed solely of the famous 
men (and a few women) who have sat 
for portraits before the well-publicized 
camera of Yousuf Karsh, photographer- 
extraordinary of Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Among its select membership, the 
club includes such personages as Win- 
ston Churchill, Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
Molotov. 

The three steclmakers (and five of 
their fellow workers) gained admittance 
to the Karsh club through a public re- 
lations and publicity campaign insti 
tuted by their emplover, Atlas Steels, 
Ltd.. of Welland, Ontano 

Atlas undertook its campaign “to 
glorify the industrial worker and to give 
recogmition to his skill and craftsman 
ship.” To do this, Atlas decided to 
engage Karsh, the man who had already 
done his best at glorifying George 
Bernard Shaw, Tom Connally, John I 
Lewis, and a host of other notables, 
including Boris Karloff. 

Karsh toured the Atlas Steels plant, 
talked with the men. From time to 
time, he dropped a number of quotable 
quotes, such as, “Their quiet pride in 


Yousuf Karsh 


their work was in every phrase they 


uttered. . . . They had a joy in working 
which transcended even the very ex- 
cellent pay they receive at the end of 
each week.” 

lor a week, Karsh toured the plants, 
talking and taking pictures. He worked 
with a dozen klieg lights, a battery of 
flood. and flash lights, and a white 
camera. At the conclusion of his work, 
Karsh presented Atlas Steels with a 
gallery of portraits entitled, * ‘Men Who 
Make Atlas Stecls.” Atlas has put the 
collection on display in New York, 
loronto, and in Welland. It has also 
released them to the press. 
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GAUGER on Aths Steels’ 26-in. mill, George Emerson, was photographed with the 
precision tools that he made in his own workshop. Emerson also paints, plays the violin. // 7, /1 | \ \ 
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—Peddle Publicity Your si onlin yt eed 
proper air filters for its long service life 
and efficient operation, yet the filters 
account for only a small percentage of 
the entire system's total cost. The very best 
filters made — FAR-AIR — cost a little 
more than ordinary types but they're 
worth far more because they have no 
equal in efficiency, dirt-holding capacity, 
ease of cleaning and quality of construc- 
tion. Install Far-Air Filters now and take 
advantage of their over-all economy while 
enjoying better air filtration. Write for 
complete information. 


Users of FAR-AIR Filters include: 
Carnation Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. 


FARR COMPANY 


Los Ange + Ch - New ¥ 
FINISHER of special steels, John Adonyi. Karsh snapped Adonyi because “I found on his 

face that happy smile of the working man which I saw on so many faces in industry.” 

Hungarian-born Adonyi is holding a bar of stainless steel he has just ground. 
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LEVITT & Sons 


OZALID is the speedy copying process that’s 
60 TIMES FASTER than costly, old-fashioned “copying”! 


Ozalid, the versatile and economical copy- 
ing process, not only helps Levitt & Sons 
create a distinctive style for each home in 
famous Levittown —but is saving these 
Long Island builders thousands of dollars 
each year. 


Plan Changes Made with Ease 
Although Levitt & Sons’ 5,000 low-priced 
houses, built this year, were designed 
around 4 basic plans, each unit presents 
separate drafting problems. In spite of 
limiting basic designs Ozalid provides 
them with the simplest, most accurate 
way to add or change elements in the 
master plans. ' 

Prints Delivered in Minutes 
An Ozalid printing machine is located on 
the premises of the Levitt engineering 
department—there’s no waiting for prints. 
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Detailed information is forwarded im- 
mediately to the sales, legal, construction 
and purchasing departments, and new or 
corrected copies are immediately avail- 
able. Working a 7-day week, Ozalid turns 
out thousands of prints—in record time. 


Plan Costs Cut 44% 
Prior to Ozalid, Levitt & Sons spent, on 
the average, $2,500 each month for prints 
alone. Since Ozalid, these costs have been 
reduced to $1,100—a saving of $16,800 
a year! 

Whether your business is large or small 
—engineering, accounting, manufactur- 
ing or selling — you can benefit from 
Ozalid’s versatility. Get the full story of 
how Ozalid can solve your copying prob- 
lems — write for your copy of “The 
Simplest Business System”, today! 


Cut Copying Costs 


e-. USE 


‘-OZALID 


Johnson City, N. Y. * Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 





DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Attention, Miners! 


U.S. will pay premiums of 
25% and up to domestic produc- 
ers of scarce raw materials 


needed for defense stockpile. 


The U.S. has boosted the ante in its 

drive to get scarce raw materials from 
domestic sources. Higher premium 
prices are being offered to u.¢ miners 
if they can produce scarce materials 
from newly developed sources. 
e Home Production—In the past, the 
U.S. offered prices above the world 
level in order to stimulate home pro- 
duction. But the .absolute—and_ sel- 
dom paid—top on this premium was 
25% above the world market. 

The government will now pav 25% 
and higher premiums to any miner 
who can prove that he actually has a 
new source of the desired metals and 
minerals. A. J. Walsh, Acting Com- 
missioner of the Emergency Procure- 
ment Service in General Services Ad- 
ministration, is handling the program. 
Walsh says he’s received many applica- 
tions but hasn’t made any purchases. 

The Munitions Board has published 

a list of the urgently needed materials 
for the stockpiling program, including 
tungsten and cobalt. However, some 
scarce materials not on the stockpile 
list also will get premium prices. Walsh 
is waiting for the Bureau of Mines to 
issue this second list. 
e Granting of Loans—The 6 ge 
program for purchasing materials that 
cannot be provided economically in 
the U.S. is based on the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. This au- 
thorizes the government to subsidize 
exploitation of mines for materials 
that the U.S. does not normally sell 
in world markets. 

In authorizing the increased pre- 
miums, presidential assistant John R. 
Steelman stressed to the Munitions 
Board that they were not intended to 
operate as a premium generally avail- 
able to domestic producers. 

“Cases may arise,” Steelman wrote, 
“in which procurement of a material 
in the U.S. serves a public interest of 
such weight as to justify a price dif- 
ferential in excess of 25%... . 

“However, this policy should not be 
considered a mandate for general price 
increases or premiums for materials be- 
ing stockpiled. . . . Each instance of 
the payment of a price premium in 
excess of 25% above market price 
should be justified in terms of urgent 
national security necds.” 
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This valuable book for executives 
---YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


AMES TT 


rn; Slee ileus 


Partitions - Wainscot - Railings - Acoustical Ceilings 


Complete Accessories 
Organized for Service Nationally Since 1919 


This is an action book for profit-minded businessmen. It illustrates, 
describes, proves the many money-saving, money-making advantages 
of Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors for offices, factories, hospitals, 
schools, etc. Filled with actual photographs showing Hauserman 
installations in a// types of businesses, large, medium and small. No 
technical details—just easy-to-read, interesting facts. They prove the 
wisdom and economy of installing handsome Hauserman Movable 
Steel Interiors in new or old buildings. This valuable book is FREE 
.. send coupon or write on your business letterhead for a copy now. 
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THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 
6923 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Please send me The Inside Story of Building Economy. 
Nome _____ 
ee 
Company 


Street ___ 


Gittins 
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ISUNICUT AVERTS 
ORALE PROBLEM 


improvement in Working Conditions 
Also Results in Big Dollar Savings 


en a cutting oil “fogs” exces- 
@ively, droplets form and drip from 
Dverhead onto the operators. It’s a 
minor annoyance, but the kind of 
thing that can break down shop 
morale. So when it occurred three 
years ago in a large metalworking 
plant, the owner lost no time in 
taking action. 

Accepting the advice of a Sun 
representative, he tried a “Job 
Proved” Sunicut oil. This ended 
the annoyance. It did far more 
besides. Being transparent, Sunicut 
made it easier for the operators to 
take micrometer readings on the 
work. It improved finishes remark- 
ably and increased tool life 25%. 
Recently a switch was made to new 
Sunicut with Petrofac—and results 
have been even better. 

Soon after adopting Sunicut, the 
shop began to add more machines, 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


and faced the prospect of having to 
handle some 80,000 gallons of oil a 
year in drums. So again a call went 
out to the Sun representative. 
Working with the manufacturer's 
planning staff, he suggested bulk 
storage facilities, installation of a 
pump and individual feed lines to 
each machine, a larger chip wringer 
for more efficient oil recovery, and 
a filter for removing foreign matter 
after centrifuging. Consumption 
has turned out to be 63% less than 
expected. This, plus bulk-purchas- 
ing economies, has effected an over- 
all saving of 70% in anticipated 
cutting oil costs. 

Help on metalworking, lubri- 
cation, processing, or combustion 
problems is yours for the asking. 
Call or write the nearest Sun Office. 
SUN OIL COMPANY: Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
in Canada: Sun Ol Company, Lid., Toronto ond Montreal 


SERVICE 


A sales representative’s 
job is to make sales. Al- 
though Sun industrial 
products salesmen do not 
overlook this important 
function, they give equal 
if not greater emphasis to 
the matter of rendering 
service. For the best of 
products, applied without 
thorough study of all as- 
pects of the buyer’s prob- 
lems, will not create a 
satisfied customer. Thus 
it often happens that the 
recommendations of a 
Sun representative reflect 
themselves in matters as 
far afield from lubrication 
problems as, for example, 
employee morale. And be- 
cause Sun field men have 
broad industrial experi- 
ence in many different 
lines of manufacturing 
and processing, they are 
often able to bring a 
wealth of practical in- 
formation to bear on a 
specific problem. 


‘SUNOCH- 








MARKETING 


CBS COLOR transmitter consists of Remington-Rand Vericolor camera and monitor. 


Is CBS Stuck With Color? 


Columbia Broadcasting System faces a tough job selling its 
color TV system to manufacturers, to sponsors, and to the public. 
It could as easily lose as gain in the deal. 


The television industry would have 

you believe that the nation is stuck 
with CBS color television. But that’s 
not really the question. It’s whether 
Columbia Broadcasting System is stuck 
with it. 
e CBS’ Baby—There is some reason for 
believing that CBS went into the sec- 
ond color hearings reluctantly because 
it felt that its system was still in the 
experimental stage. But whatever its 
original reservations, CBS is now in 
color TV up to its neck. The Federal 
Communications Commission, having 
rendered its decision, has more or less 
washed its hands of the problem and 
turned to the more pressing business 
of ending the “freeze” on new stations. 
That leaves it squarely up to CBS to 
get color TV off the ground. 

But can it? The job ahead would be 
a big one even if CBS had industry 
coopcration—which it doesn’t. CBS is 
the lone champion of its own color 
system. Arrayed against it are: 

The sponsors of commercial TV 
shows, who are most unlikely to trade 
off their lucrative black and white TV 
market when there is no audience for 
‘color—and may not be for some time; 

The broadcasters, both network and 
local, who can hardly be expected to 
throw away money experimenting with 
color until there’s a possibility of some 
revenue coming in; 
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The manufacturers of TV sets, who 
oppose the CBS system on a whole 
series of counts; 

The public, whose stake in the out- 
come of the battle comes to about $1- 
billion—the approximate cost of con- 
verting the 8-million TV sets now in 
use so that they can receive CBS color. 
CBS, of course, has a big stake in the 
outcome, too. If it wins out, it stands 
to earn perhaps $30-million in royalties 
and become top dog in the color TV 
industry. 

The network is throwing a lot of 
resources into this win-or-lose battle. 
By Nov. 20—the date set by FCC for 
the beginning of commercial color 
broadcasting—CBS will already be on 
the air with sustaining programs in 
color. Within a few months it will 
be broadcasting some 20 hours of 
color a week. 

You can see the size of the stakes 
that CBS is playing for right here. All 
the networks are currently grappling 
to get their TV programs onto the 
strictly limited number of stations now 
on the air. If CBS should decide to 
broadcast network programs in color, it 
might lose its hard-won station out- 
lets right and left. In the present 
uncertainty, stations might elect to 
stay with black and white and be sure. 

Meanwhile, CBS will be pouring 
money into a giant public relations 





_MORRIS DESK EQUIPMENT 
QUALITY, EFFICIENCY, AND YEARS OF 
SERVICE have made Morris desk equip- 
ment the choice of' exacting business 
men. The complete desk rg | shown, 
pen set, memo pad and holder, file -— 
and ash tray, retail for little more than 
the cost of one higher priced, yet com- 
parable fountain pen set. The equipment 
designed to meet every requirement of 
the executive or the routine worker. 


MORRIS-MATCHED DESK SETS 
THE SYMBOL OF GOOD TASTE IN DESK EQUIPMENT 
MORRIS LETTERTRAY.. ot 


suspension allows complete 
dom of access from the entire front 
and sides. Strongly constructed 
tiers are quickly added, either let- 
ter or legal size. 
$2.50 letter, $2.75 legal 
MORRIS FOUNTAIN PENS...A bal- 
anced pen for long hours of com- 
fortable writing—-has 5 different 
quick ‘‘thread-in’’ replaceable 
points for every purpose. Choice 
of eight colors. 
From $2.75 single, $8.00 double 
MEMO PADS... Paper is 
readily accessible, yet always kept 
ment by gold plated bar ba eee 
as paper is used. Plenty 
for your engraved nt here. 
Choice of colors. $1.00 


+. The “‘all-‘round’’ writ- 


and demand 
alike en 5 agg taneous. efficient. 


life easier. ‘$2.50 


if yeur dealer dees net stock the item you wish— 
please contact... 


BERT M. Morris co. 


8651 W. Third Street © Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
In Conede: McFartene Son & Hodgson Lid., Montreat, Can. 
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A TOLEDO “speciaL” 


May be YOUR answer...to control 
quality and cut costs! 





CONNECTING ROD 
RE RREERS . . . Fae 
alancia staaa- 

aad atch 


i 


CONTINUOUS WEIGHERS ... give an automatic 
and continuous check, during production, 
on the many in con- 
tinuous sheet or strip form. 








DYNAMOMETER SCALES. 
These Toledos give an 
accurate measure of 

er, with : 
direct reading on dial. 


‘ 
es la 


poe tam checking ach. carton a4 avn i 
ard weigh jecti of 


c; and rejecting those 
tolerance. 


REMOTE INDICATION . .. 

dial or graphic recorder 

can be on panel away 
scale. 


AUTOMATIC BATCH CONTROL. Groups of scales 
can be electrically interlocked for completely 
automatic batch contr 





parang gat 
another Toledo COUNTING... fast, 
designed a accurate Toledo 
ome = ae counts of parts. 
Regular an 


d 
= models 
or exact needs, 


If you have a “production puzzler” in force-measuring, bal- 
ancing, counting or material control... Toledo experience, 
based on a very wide range of custom-built applications of 
we.ght control principles throughout industry, may offer the 
solution for you. All Toledos—whether “specials” or the 
complete selection of standard models—bring you outstanding 
yo performance in accuracy, dependability and speed. Write for 
STOP ERRORS recommendations on a special application . .. or for a catalo 
Toledo Printweigh Of standard models. Toledo Scale Company, 1100 Telapeugh 
Scales provide printed Rd., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


weight IS... as- 


u that the accu- 
indication of the 
Toledo dial will reach 
your accounting re- 
cords without chance 
of human error. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
50 





program that will promote color TV 
to the blue skies. This will include na- 
tionwide educational clinics on the 
medium for advertisers, broadcasters, 
manufacturers, and the public. 

¢ Enter John Q.—The public’s response 
to color TV is pens So far it has 
shown confusion and possibly indif- 
ference. Many dealers feared that, con- 
fronted: with the possibility of color 
sets within the near future, the public 
would simply stop buying and wait 
until the dust settled. For a few days 
it looked as though this might happen. 


But evidently consumers are more in- 


terested in getting TV sets now, no 
matter what kind, while the getting is 
good. Dealers are reported to be more 
concerned over what the new excise 
taxes will do to television-set sales 
after Nov. 30 than they are with the 
effect of color TV. 

CBS president, Frank Stanton, took 

to the air over his own network last 
week to warn listeners: If you must 
buy a TV set now, be sure to buy 
one that can be converted to receive 
color. “If you wait six months,” Stanton 
added, “‘you may save some money, and 
you will have a self-contained set with 
built-in compatibility and color.” 
e Drawbacks—The CBS system has its 
drawbacks. It will cost $100 or more 
to buy both an — (to receive CBS 
color programs at all, even in black and 
white) and converter (to bring them in 
in color). The present converter, with 
its big revolving disc, is both cumber- 
some and unsightly. CBS color has less 
definition than present black and white 
TV. This is made up for in large part 
by the vividness of the color. But when 
you see it in black and white—as will 
viewers who buy only adapters—the re- 
sults are inferior to present standards. 
Also, you can’t get more than a 124-in. 
color picture right now, which means 
that people who own 16-in. and 19-in. 
sets will have a lot of waste screen. 

There’s a chance that CBS will be 
able to lick at least one of these draw- 
backs soon. It promises that the pres- 
ent color wheel will soon be replaced 
with a color drum, which would open 
the screen up wide. And CBS is now 
working on at least one tricolor tube, 
the tube developed by Dr. Fmest 
Lawrence of Berkeley Radiation Labora- 
tory. It reportedly has the rights to 
the tube from Paramount Pictures. 
This tube would get rid of the cumber- 
some color wheel—but it would, ac- 
cording to most experts, also cost a 
great deal more. 
¢ Counterattack—While CBS is talking , 
up color, the manufacturers will be 
talking it down. So will distributors 
and dealers, whose chief concern will 
be to keep the public buying black and 
white sets. 

The line the industry will take is 
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cummins Custom-built Diesels 
ail 
not 
OVICE 
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te give power at lower cost 
























Why is a lightweight, high-speed Cummins Diesel 
the best buy in economical, dependable power? 
Because every part of every engine is made under 
strictest quality control methods. Each engine also 
is actually built twice. After initial assembly, each 
engine is run-in on the test block. Then it is torn 
down and carefully re-inspected—after that it is 
re-assembled and tested again. 





Perfection in engine craftsmanship. ..Cummins 7 
exclusive fuel system ... an unexcelled service and : 
parts organization... mean that rugged, dependable 
Cummins Diesels make more profits for power users, 


There’s a model for your power needs. Contact 
your Cummins dealer. He has more facts to show 
you about making more profits with 


Diesel power by 
cCUMMIN® 


TRADEMARK RED, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC.- COLUMBUS, IND. 


EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION 
Columbus, indiana, U.S.A. + Cable: Cumdiex 


Lightweight High-speed Diese! Engines (50-550 hp) for: 
On-highway trucks - off-highway trucks - buses - tractors - earth- 
movers: shovels - cranes - industrial locomotives - air compressors 
logging yorders and loaders - drilling rigs - centrifugal pumps 
generator sets and power units - work boats and pleasure craft. 








a 5 


Cuts Cost of Many Jobs 
The versatile one-man operation of a loader- 
equipped truck reduces the cost of many 
jobs because it converts a dump truck into 
an independent working unit. It saves on 
manpower and equipment by permitting the 
driver to pick up his own load, haul and 
unload; do light digging, grading and 
numerous cleaning up operations. See your 
dealer or write factory today. 





All men are not created equal in size. A 
few may, indeed, share the same height and 
weight. But even these rare birds differ in 
leg length, torso size, and breadth of beam. 
Harter posture chairs are built to fit 
you as an individual with individual 
measurements. Every model is fully ad- 
justable — with simple hand-wheel controls 
—to your own comfort. Harter’s custom-tit 
cradles you in erect and healthful posture, 
prevents backache and fatigue caused 
by misfit seating. Foam rubber cushions 
support you in the style to which you'd 
like to become accustomed. 
Enjoy the comfort of a chair that fits you, 
not the illusory “average” man. Try an 
executive model at your Harter dealer's. 


. » HARTER 


SstTuRe Gis, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


Why Posture Seating ? Get the facts on how posture seating increases comfort 
ond efficiency in your office. Write for free copy of entertaining booklet, “Posture 
Seating Makes Sense.” Horter Corporction, 210 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 





now pretty clear. Manufacturers claim 
that not only is the CBS system costly, 
premature, and inadequate, but that 
it is doomed to failure. ‘Typical per- 
haps is the comment of Robert W. 
Galvin, executive vice-president _ of 
Motorola, who insists that the system 
“is so impractical that it will die as 
soon as the public gets all the facts.” 

William Biderston, Philco Corp. 
president, reinforced this with a recent 
statement that color television defi- 
nitely “has not arrived.” He said that in- 
dustry laboratories are working now 
toward a system that will give bigger 
pictures of better quality than the CBS 
system. But he added that “such a 
color system is at least two years away.” 

But no manufacturer was more biting 
in its criticism than Pilot Radio, which, 
along with RCA, filed suit this week 
to enjoin FCC from carrying out its 
color decision. 

You can discount legal action, how- 

ever: It probably won’t stick. For one 
thing, FCC has been meticulously care- 
ful to avoid the appearance of coercing 
anyone. For a it would be difh- 
cult—after the months and months de- 
voted to the open hearings—to claim 
that FCC was either capricious in its 
decision or that any one had becn 
ignored. 
e Play Along or No?—Just what course 
most ensiieomdions will take still re- 
mains uncertain. So far only a mere 
handful—mainly smaller makers—has 
stepped forward to aid CBS: Tele Tone 
Radio Corp., Celomat Corp., and 
Webster-Chicago Corp., with promises 
of adapters or converters; Barrett ‘Tele- 
vision with the promise of a CBS-tvpe 
color set within the next four or five 
months. Hiallicrafters has announced— 
rather reluctantly—that it will modify 
its sets so that they can receive CBS 
color broadcasts in black and white. 
Emerson Radio has also reluctantly 
followed suit, but stressed that it will 
take six to eight months to make the 
changeover and will add $40 to $50 to 
the cost of a set. 

Whether other manufacturers will 

follow suit remains to. be seen. So far, 
such big companies as Du Mont and 
RCA have only heaped coals on the 
heads of CBS and FCC—but made no 
commitment about whether they will or 
will not manufacture T'V sets with dual 
switches. 
e CBS Manufacturing?—CBS has threat- 
ened in the past that if the set manu- 
facturers balk, it will break the bottle- 
neck by setting up a manufacturing 
company. It would try to interest out- 
side businessmen in putting together a 
$50-million manufacturing and distrib- 
uting organization. CBS would not hold 
any stock in this company, but would, 
so it is understood, underwrite the 
difference in cost between black and 
white and color sets. 
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You can stake a Claim in Outer Space 


while GAS works for you 
in Research and Production 


YOUR HORIZONS ARE UNLIMITED because science breaks 
thru every boundary of space and time with new materials and 
new methods, In laboratories and production-lines where the work 
on rockets and atoms is carried out, GAS performs myriad tasks to 
facilitate your explorations in outer space, to validate your stake in 
the regions beyond the earth. 


RESEARCH COMES FIRST in this vast project. Gas plays its 
first important role in the laboratory. Here the versatility of Gas 
is demonstrated by its use in stills, ore roasters, Bunsen burners, 
blow pipes, evaporators, combustion furnaces, dryers. These few 
uses are but a prelude to even more vital tasks for Gas when 
laboratory findings reach— 


THE MANUFACTURING STAGE where the metals required 

for actual explorations are produced. First in iron, steel, copper, 
silver—then in aluminum, magnesium, beryllium, molybdenum, 
and other rarer metals and elements, the role of Gas in refining, 
alloying, fabricating expands with each new heat-processing requires 
ment. Then we need large quantities of — 


CHEMICALS FOR PROPULSION, because the penetration of- 
outer space is a complete operation in which delicate processes are 
developed on a vast scale. Once again Gas supplies the heat and 
frequently the combustion by-products for desiccating, calcining, 
melting, catalytic conversions, assaying. Aside from the actual 
processing, Gas has also played its vital part in the development 
and manufacture of the control equipment for these manufactur- 

ing operations, and for the actual explorations. | 


IN YOUR OWN RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION, even 
though you may not be concerned directly with these quests in 
outer space, you'll find versatile Gas a most valuable and depend- 
able tool. Since the expanding role of Gas is almost as unlimited 

as your horizons in outer space, you'll find it worthwhile to 
investigate this essential fuel. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





Cuts Packaging 
Time with Vapor 


NOW parts for giant rolling mills are pro 
tected for export with revolutionary... 


Angier VBI Wrap 
Stops Rust 
Without Slushing 


@ No slushing or dipping means 
no cleaning costs for customers! 


@ Cost of greaseproofed paper saved! 
@ No equipment required to apply! 


Inside this box the “invisible guardian 
against corrosion” is ready to go to work! 
Once these shafts are wrapped in Angier 
VPI, a protective vapor is given off from 
the coated paper. This invisible vapor alone 
renders moisture and air non-corrosive under 
the most severe climatic conditions. “Before 
VPI" these shafts were covered with heavy 
slushing compounds, wrapped with expen- 
sive greaseproofed paper —then shipped 
for the customer to “degrease”’. It’s easy to 
see how Angier VPI Wrap helps United 
Engineering & Foundry Company to cut 
packaging time. 

Want to simplify your packaging? 

Write now for VPI facts! 


*Vapor rust preventive 
@ 
CORPORATION 
Freminghom 7, Mess. 


Representotives G Distributors in Principal Cities 
Industria! Peckaging Monufacturers & Engineers Since 1895 
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Shorter and Shorter 


By tradition, the magazine and news- 
paper business is peopled with cynics. 
Whenever a publisher plans to put a 
new product on the market, the trade 
generally greets the project with one 
wry comment: “It'll never get off the 
ground.” Then, if by some chance it 
does get off the ground, the whole thing 
is written off as phenomenon, like the 
election of Harry Truman. 

e Crazy Like a Fox—That roughly has 
been the story of Quick, Cowles Mag- 
azines, Inc.’s tiny (44 in. by 6 in.) news 
weekly. When it first hit the stands 
in a few test cities a year ago last May, 
even most of his own executives felt 


that Gardner C. (“Mike”) Cowles had 
suddenly blown his top. 

They figured that as the publisher 
of the highly successful Look magazine 
he should know that this was an age 
when anything that was going to sell 
had to be big and brassy. Only a Life- 
size magazine would stand a chance— 
and then a slim one—with the public. 
(The trade had written off the Reader's 
Digest as a phenomenon of the late 
20’s; no publisher in his right mind 
would come out with something even 
smaller in 1949.) 

e 10-Million?—But by last October, 
Quick had become a phenomenon: It 
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STEEL EQUIPMENT 


Factories 
Shops 
Warehouses 
CATALOGED Stores 
ITEMS, FOR Offices 
Institutions 
Homes 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
ee ~"General Offices: 1010 Monroe Avenve, Aurora, Winois 
Factories: AURORA, ILLINOIS © YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sold Nationally through Factory Branches and Dealers 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
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a?) 
Headguarters 


FOR AIR HANDLING AND 


CONDITIONING 


Meet our 
Application Experts 
in West Virginia 
and Ohie 
‘ON ... H, Y. Keeler 


HUNTING 
Co., 916 Fifth Ave.; H. Y. Keeler, 
t. W. Wotts 


CINCINNATI — Clerage Fen 
Co., 626 Broadway; G. Gronberg 


CLEVELAND — Clerage Fen Co., 
1501 Euclid Ave.; Ll. W. Dunber, 
D. W. Wede 


TOLEDO — Clerage Fan Ce., 
660 Spitzer Bidg.; J. W. Johnson 


. Also Application Engi- 
neering Offices in All Other 
Principal American Cities 





EQUIPMENT 


Take any type of air handling or condi- 
tioning requirement, and it makes SENSE to 
call in the nearest Clarage Application Engi- 

neer. This man KNOWS his business — can give 
you expert assistance. And back of his recom- 
mendations are engineering resources and manu- 
facturing skills unsurpassed in the fan industry. 
Try Clarage for satisfactory results invariably 
accomplished MORE economically. 

CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, Kalamaroo, Michigan 


' 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL AIR FACTORY AND atm for 
or 


art CONDITIONING SPACE HEATING tmoustay 














Your Advertising in 


BUSINESS WEEK... 


regularly reaches the attention of 
over 200,000 management sub- 
scribers. Surveys show that the 
average Business Week subscriber 
shares his copy with two of his 
busi iates . . . thereby 
giving you a total audience of 
more than 600,000 important 
prospects. 














was selling 500,000 copies a week (BW 
—Oct.8’49,p26). Last week the circula- 
tion was over 1-million and still climb- 
ing. On the newsstands, where every- 
body thought it would be almost 
invisible next to its bigger brothers, 
Quick was doing best of all—outselling 
Newsweek and Time combined. Now 
some of the once-gloomy Cowles execu- 
tives expect circulation to settle down 
between 5-million and 10-million. 

Cowles executives originally figured 

Quick was just for very busy people who 
had to get news in capsule foo. Now 
its audience seems limitless. Why? 
Some say because it costs half as much 
as its competitors, others that it takes 
less time to read. To date, nobody 
knows the real answer. 
e Imitator—Such success invites imita- 
tion. Last June, Weekly Publications, 
Inc., publishers of Newsweek, became 
the first to follow the Quick example. 
In 19 test cities, it put a small picture 
magazine called People Today on trial. 
It went so well that now its market has 
spread to 138 cities. Newsweek claims 
that distribution is now 400,000 copies 
a week, that it will hit 500,000 by year’s 
end. Even Newsweek was surprised at 
this success, it says. But it still isn’t 
going national with People Today. 

— this glowing picture, rumors 

around the trade have it that Newsweek 
has recently tried to sell People Today 
because its future didn’t look too bright. 
Newsweek denies this flatly, saying that 
on the contrary it has had offers to buy 
the idea. It has turned them down 
because People Today “‘has turned out 
to be a valuable property very fast.” 
e Small Resemblance—If it docs turn 
out to be a success, People Today won’t 
compete with Quick. The two resem- 
ble cach other only in page size and 
number of pages (64), pe in price (10¢ 
a copy). Where Quick is basically a 
weekly digest of the news, People Today 
is a biweekly feature magazine. 

As its name implies, People Today 
operates on the accepted journalistic 
principle that people are more interested 
in people than in anything else. It 
also seems to concentrate heavily on 
the thing about people that other 
people are most interested in—sex. Each 
issue either has stories that can be 
illustrated legitimately with cheesecake 
pictures or just the pictures themselves 
with flip captions. Sometimes—presum- 
ably to attract women-—it runs a couple 
of pages of “beefcake’’—pictures of male 
movie stars stripped to the waist. 

People Today also covers serious sub- 
jects tied loosely to the news (Korea, 
taxes, etc.). When it does, the text 
usually has a strong editorial slant. 

If it goes on a national basis, People 


. Today will begin to take advertising, 


just as Quick did last January. 
e Advertising Trouble—At the start, 
Quick planned to carry only seven pages 
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of advertising in every issue, with no 
duplication of products advertised in 
any single issue. It’s relaxed that policy 
— <n a ite soaring cit- 
culation, the goi rough. In 
its Oct. 9 Sone” fox pect ys Quick 
carried only three ads (all Quick ads are 
a full f 

Probably a major reason for reluc- 
tance of advertising agencies to take 


space in Quick (it costs about $1,800 
a page) is the page size. Since the plate 
won't fit into any other magazine, it 
has to be made specially for Quick. 


Generally, it means that the agency 
must make a whole new ad. 

¢ Merchandising Project—To lure more 
advertisers into the magazine, Quick 
has set up a special merchandising proj- 
ect. For 64¢ a copy, it will print for 


7 a. ©, 7 
. ee " v4 —w wie each of its advertisers a special issue of 
f ) / the current magazine with a slug on 
Bat the cover plugging the advertiser. In- 
es. if side is the identical editorial material 
of the regular edition, plus a special 
four-page insert. On this insert, the 
advertiser can run any copy he wants. 
All this is printed at the same time 
as Quick’s regular press run and is 
mailed out at the same time—by Quick. 


It’s the next Sirvene product. Yours, perhaps. If it is, Advertisers have it sent to their whole- 
you may be sure it will have the exact design charac- salers, dealers, or salesmen. Says 
teristics and physiyal properties you need for your Quick’s advertising manager, Jack Reiss: 
mechanism. “What we provide is the advertiser’s 
Sirvene parts include diaphragms, boots, gaskets and other own house organ or trade journal.” 
mechanical pliables. They are compounded from pure oil-resistant Among the half-dozen advertisers who 
elastomers (synthetic rubbers). Each is an ‘“‘unknown”’ until it is have bought the scheme are Willys- 
developed for a particular application. You determine the need. Overland, Cluett, Peabody, and Wings 
From the beginning, Sirvene engineers will produce a part having Shirts. 
the exact resistance to extreme pressures, temperatures, oil, water, e Newsweek Hope—What Newsweek 
wear, abrasion and other difficult operating conditions present in hopes is that by the time it is ready to 
the application. take ads in People Today, Quick-size 
Solving critical protection and sealing problems has been Chicago plates will be an accepted thing and 
Rawhide’s specialty for seventy-two years, and includes pioneer- resistance against them at a new low. 
ing the development of oil seals and industrial leather products. 
Let C/R study your needs. 


Fair Traders Worry 
As Opposition Rises 


- \ 
+ paiement : Boosters of resale price maintenance 
cee aeme ie scliical sary: 4 laws are beginning to worry about op- 

F position again (BW—Jul.i5’50,p41). 








ice in aircraft, avtomotive, . 
and other mechanisms. A few months ago Maurice Mermey, 


SIRVENE 2 director of the Bureau of Education on 
Compeuneed SYUTMETIC auODER Fair Trade, said fair trade “has never 
-_ . been in such good shape as it is today. 
ay # Sirvi Sea aperegne This week he was saying that voluntary 
More motor vehicles, farm : ond packings are giving J es Penge 
implements ond industrial ma- “ cadaie rine a8 fair-trade laws face tests “more critical 
chines ore equipped with over the world under dif- than ever before.” 
allen _— oe ficult operating conditions. e Two Worries—The fair traders are 
other shaft-type sealing device. i ° M . ‘ a 
: worried about two things: (1) state 
PERFECT Onl Seals repeal laws, and (2) Missouri. 
SPC HAR ICAL EEA THER) ERODUETS Though ro maintenance becomes 
pretty much an academic question in 
times of shortages, the fair traders don’t 
Established wa want to lose their Bip on the 45 states 
that have fair-trade laws. Yet there’s 
a good chance that 17 of the 40-odd 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. state legislatures that will convene in 


uy Slog 1951 will make moves toward repeal. 
1231 Elston Avenue o Chicago 22, Illinois This is Mermey’s big worry—though 
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One of P. G. and E.’s 74 power producers, Pit 5 Powerhouse turns out 214,000 electrical h.p. 


© 


‘ 


eg 
RZ if 


Fine supply of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers who want to live in the West. 


JD > 


Excellent transportation... land, sea 
and air... reaching all the world. 


Industrial sites... lots of strategically 
located land available. 


Northern California’s accessible 
location can put you right in the heart 
of this 20 billion dollar market. 


You can best serve all the West from Northern California 


There’s a mighty market in the 11-state West ...as many businesses have found. It’s the nation’s fastest 
growing market—2.3 times the national average. In centrally located Northern California the population has 
jumped over 50% in ten years. California’s individual income has tripled—farm income alone is well over 


two billion dollars annually. © In this growing area, P. G. and E. is completing its great postwar expansion 


program—largest in the country. By mid-1951, nearly 4,000,000 h.p. will be 
available in our interconnected system—and we'll keep building ahead of and 
the growing demands of the area. Rates are among the nation’s lowest. ® Write 


s for exclusive studies of industrial site locations. 
- . te locations Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
San Francisco, California 








WHEN YOU ARE READY 


to take advantage of newly-developed techniques 
for the production of LOW COST ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS derived from Coat, NATuRAL Gas 
and PErTroLEUM—get in touch with 


BLAW-KNOX 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION, through its con- 
tracts with Ruhrchemie, A. G., and the Lurgi 
Gesellschaft, has available not only all the past 
experience in this field, but also current develop- 
ments of the Fischer-Tropsch, Oxo, Oxy] and related 
processes. This, together with our own experience 
in the United States, gives us the proper basis for 
efficient plant design, construction, and operation. 


Interesting facts and figures on the synthesis of 
Aldehydes, Alcohols, Organic Acids, Esters, Waxes, 
Olefins, and Synthetic Fuels are available. 


We shall be pleased to offer preliminary recom- 
mendations without obligation. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
321 PENN AVE., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





his warnings may be partly an effort to 
keep the big fair-trade campaign moving. 
Missouri is the current hotbed of 
anti-fair-tradism (BW—Aug.12’50,p64). 
The American Fair Trade Council says 
Missouri's attorney general is preparing 
suits against more than 100 manufac- 
turers, based on the state’s old law 
that forbids price-fixing. Three manu- 
facturers have already paid fines ranging 
as high as $50,000 under consent 
decrees. ' 
e PR Campaign—Concrete evidence of 
fair-traders’ concern for the future is 
the full-scale public relations program 
American Fair Trade Council has 
launched in Missouri and Texas “‘to 
insure public demand that fair-trade 
laws be enacted in those states.” (Ver- 
mont, the third state without fair-trade 
laws, evidently isn’t a problem right 
now.) 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Abraham & Straus made its first move 
to the suburbs a few weeks ago when 
it bought a Garden City (L. I.) branch 
store from Loeser’s (BW —Sep.40’50, 
p48). Now it plans to build a new store 
in fast-growing Nassau county, only a 
mile and a half from the Garden City 
store. 

2 
More robot selling: Filene’s opencd its 
second automatic vending center at 
Boston’s Logan International Airport. 
Filene’s first U-Serv-U is in the down- 
town Greyhound Bus Terminal (BW— 
May27’50,p70). 

® 
Carpet sales will lose some of their 
steam next year with fewer new homes 
built, National Retail Furniture Assn. 
was told. Defense needs won’t cut into 
supplies, but stores will have to sell 
extra hard to match this year’s sales 
volume. 

© 
Eastern Cooperatives overextended itself 
after the war and lost money on a $6- 
million volume last year. So it dropped 
some lines—soft goods, frozen foods, 
produce, and other perishables—and cut 
back warehouse space. Now volume is 
only $3.5-million—but the co-op is back 
in the black. 


e 
A gray market for pipe in oilfield work 
is in full swing in Houston. While 
quoted prices of pipe run $1.50 per 
foot, gray market operators are getting 
from $2.50 to $3.00 per foot—in cash. 

e 
Billboard, the entertainment trade’s 
oldest weekly, changes its format from 
magazine to tabloid with the Nov. 4 
issue. Management says the switch was 
caused by “increased circulation de- 
mands.” 
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TAXES 





Go fasy on Tax “Relief” 


Accelerated amortization will be a boon to some firms. 
But it’s not all roses. Companies may find they are trading future 
profits for present cash if new plant outlasts the emergency. 


Better think twice before you let 
your company take advantage of the 
accelerated amortization provision in 
the tax bill just passed. That’s the ad- 
vice government tax rts are passing 
out to their business friends. 

The privilege of fiye-year write-offs 
on plant built for defense production 
can be a real blessing. But the experts 
say it’s not everybody’s meat; it can 
cost your company money in the long 
run. 
elt Whether five-year depre- 
ciation is good or bad for you depends 
on: 

e Your corporation’s financial posi- 
tion. 

e Its long-range prospects. 

e What happens to corporate taxes 
in 1955 and beyond. 
e The Law—Just as in the last war, 
Congress wanted to give a break to 
businesses expanding for defense. So 
it voted to let corporations write off 
the cost of necessary plant expansions 
out of defense profits. This fast write- 
off became a cost to be deducted from 
profits before figuring taxes. The idea 
is to let companies recover the entire 
cost of the new facilities during the 
emergency period. 

To set an annual amortization rate, 
Congress had to vote an arbitrary limit 
to the defense period. The limit was 
five years. 

Normally, a foundry might have to 
be written off over 40 or 50 years—or 
at an annual rate of 2.5% or 2%; a 
drop-forge (in the eyes of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue) might have a life 
expectancy of 10 or 20 years—and cor- 
responding write-off rates of 10% or 
5%. But if vou were to build either of 
these plants today to fill a defense con- 
tract, you could get permission to set 
an annual depreciation rate of 20% on 
all new facilities. 

e@ Who Gains?—But do you want to 
to use this higher rate? 

The answer is yes if your company 
will be needing some expansion money 
in the next few years and can’t get all 
it wants through securities or a long- 
term loan. Putting an extra 10% to 
18% of equipment cost into a tax-free 
reserve means a tax mpi 23 stretches 
whatever cash you have on hand. 

On the other hand, if your outfit 
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has ready access to expansion money, 
accelerated amortization may not be 
such a bargain. 

e After 1955, What?—A good deal de- 
pends on whether your new plant is 
going to be any to you after the 
emergency. If it has no post-emergency 
value, baton write-offs can be a real 
boon. Come 1955, you'll have got back 
the cost of your plant, and you won’t 
have cash tied up in nonproductive 
facilities. 

If you mean to use the new capacity 
for peacetime production, then accel- 
erated amortization loses some point. 

Indeed, it can actually hurt a rail- 
road or a utility. Take a gas producer 
who elects to try fast depreciation on 
a plant he will still be using after the 
five-year emergency. When that time is 
up, the plant no ay represents any 
invested capital on his books—he has 
written it off completely. But it’s to a 
utility’s advantage to keep its capital 
investment high. That's because a 
utility’s rates to its customers are usually 
regulated to allow the utility a certain 
return on invested capital. If the plant 
no longer counts as invested capital, 
the rate base will be lower—and the rates 
the utility can charge its customers will 
be lower. So by using the five-year 
amortization, the company may find 
that it has sacrificed higher charges and 
higher profits later for ready pi now. 
e Tax Savings—You can argue that, be- 
cause of the excess-profits tax Congress 
will vote next year, accelerated amor- 
tization will mean considerable tax 
savings—maybe enough to wipe out the 
disadvantage of lower utility rates in 
the future. After all, each dollar that 
exchanges the “profits” tag for one 
saying “depreciation” may mean a 
saving of as much as 95¢ next year— 
only 38¢ or 40¢ in 1955. So there’s a 
lot to the argument—if the excess-profits 
tax is repealed in five years. 

However, it’s a tossup whether the 
warm war and U.S. rearmament will 
stay with us for perhaps 10 years or 
longer. If it does, rising taxes will stay 
with us, too. So any tax advantages you 
can foresee depend on unprovable 
guesses as to the future. 

The experts guess that many com- 
ponies will decide that Congress’ “re- 
ief” provision is too big a gamble. 








160-hour run converts 
Auto Manufacturer to 
Cleco Impact Wrench 


A leading automobile manufactur- 
er was troubled with frequent pro- 
duction delays due to impact wrench 
failures. He tried using a Cleco A-3 
Reversible Pneumatic Impact Wrench 
to drive 5/16” x 3” bolts. 

The Cleco A-3 ran for 160 hours 
without down-time for maintenance 
—over 7 times as long as tools previ- 
ously used. Down-time for wrench 
replacement was almost eliminated, 
production was improved and main- 
tenance costs were reduced. 

A Cleco Field Engineer can help 
you with your problems whether they 
be grinding, chipping, drilling, screw- 
driving or nut running. Air power can 
help you cut production costs. A word 
from you will get a Cleco Engineer 
on the job immediately. 


CLECO DIVISION 
of REED ROLLER BIT COMPANY 
5125 CLINTON DRIVE HOUSTON 20, TEXAS 
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In our selling operation 


DODGE REPORTS 


are priceless' 


DODGE REPORTS FOR 
$0 ESSENTIAL WE 
WESTERN 


DODGE REPORTS 


CONSTRECTION MEWS BIVIStOR 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New Vork 18, N.Y. 


























Tough Taxes, But 


Next year’s tax bill could 
be stiffer. It still won't pay gov- 
ernment’s bills. Excess-profits 
rate may run 75%. 


__ Tough as next year’s tax bill will be, 
it won't be as tough as some govern- 
ment leaders would like. It won't pay 
for all the spending the government 
will do in fiscal 1952. 

Tax laws now on the books will 

bring in only about $45-billion next 
year. Spending may reach $70-billion. 
So maybe as much as $25-billion will 
have to be raised by more taxes or 
borrowing. But the most Congress will 
vote is about $7-billion to $10-billion a 
year. 
e What Is Coming—Here is what's go- 
ing to come out of the joint sessions 
now being held by Treasury and con- 
gressional technicians: 

An excess-profits tax. This is a sure 
thing. It can bring in anywhere from 
$3-billion to $6-billion a year. How 
much depends on the base set for de- 
termining “normal” profits and on the 
excess-tax rates. 

A base that averages the years 
1947-48-49 is pretty sure to be voted. 
But such New Dealers as Sen. O’Ma- 
honey want to consider only three 
quarters of average base-year carmings 
as normal profits. Everything above 
would be “excess.” 

Tax Committee chairmen Doughton 
and George won’t go along. And the 
Treasury will probably endorse a more 
moderate scheme. It might allow cor- 
eesti to throw in almost all their 

ase-period earnings in figuring average 

normal profits. On everything above, 
they would pay a top rate of 75%. 
Total take: around $3-billion. Also, the 
odds favor some provision designed to 
make the tax easier on companies with 
a bad earnings record in the base 
period (page 64). 

Higher regular corporation taxes. The 
plan is to boost the top corporate rate 
to 48% or 50%-—from the present 
stopgap rate of 45%. Probable yield: 
$1.5-billion to $2-billion. 

A boost in individual taxes. The talk 
is that taxes will be raised around 10% 
for taxpayers getting $5,000 and over, 
maybe 5% for those making less. The 
hikes would bring in about $2-billion. 

Higher excise taxes. A gencral sales 
tax is still out of the question. But 
luxuries and such items as furniture and 
clothing, now tax-free, will be hit. 

Loophole-plugging. This is the last 
item on the bill-drafter’s lists. Atten- 
tion will be focused on capital gains 
and the income of cooperatives and 
mutual savings banks. 
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Light Loads or Heavy . . . Good Roads or Bad 
IT’S A CHEVROLET JOB! 


Loaded with power, Chevrolet trucks with the great Loadmaster 
105-h.p. engine have what it takes for rough ground and the long, 
hard pulls. Certified ratings prove that these Chevrolet trucks 
provide more net horsepower— power delivered at the clutch—than 
any of the five other leading standard equipped conventional 
trucks in this weight class, 13,000 to 16,000 Ibs. G.V.W.* With 
this extra get-up-and-go, Chevrolet trucks serve you better. . . 
and cut your costs. You save time on the road, money on oper- 
ations, and—with Chevrolet’s construction—spend less on 
maintenance. That all adds up to low cost per ton mile—on 
every mile of every job! No wonder Chevrolet trucks are the 
nation’s biggest truck values . . . the nation’s most popular 
trucks. But get all the facts about Chevrolet trucks. See your 
Chevrolet dealer. *Gross Vehicle Weight 


Be, BNA Pi, 


ADVANCE-DESIGN 
TRUCKS 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS 


CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, 


MICHIGAN 








This revolutionary reverse draw 
process provides many advantages 
that are appreciated by users of 
Bottled Gas Cylinders. Light weight, 
high strength and long life mean 
ease of handling and overall econ- 


omy for the user of Scaife ‘‘Dura-Lite’’ 


Cylinders. 


Scaife is the first fabricator to apply the 
reverse-draw process to the manufacture 
of Pressure Vessels. Scaife engineers will 
gladly work with you in applying this 
process to the production of other types 
of pressure vessels or deep-drawn shapes 


for your applications. 


Scaife Comp 


AKMONT 


F 





Starting with a circular sheet 
of steel— 


A cup is formed by a 
conventional drawing 
operation. 


A continuation of this 
pressing operation 
turns the cup “inside 
out” without remov- 
ing it from the dies— 


completing—in a 
single stroke— 
the deep-drawn 
shepe, which be- 
comes a cylinder- 
half. 


any 


A 


Makers of Pressure Vessels For Air, Gases, Liquids 
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“Fair” Profits Tax 


To avoid: inequities, com- 
panies may be allowed to rule 
out one bad year in figuring 
base for new excess-profits tax. 


Congress has already decided to slap 
an excess-profits tax on corporations as 
soon as it gets back to Washington. 
The problem now is to make it as fair 
and as efficient as possible. 

Government pt business tax experts 

are working out a scheme that will 
cushion the burden on corporations that 
happened to have a bad year in the 
period since the war—which will prob- 
ably be the base period used in figuring 
the new tax. 
e Hardship—Proposals advanced up to 
now would work hardships on, say, the 
airlines or the textile industry; both 
were abnormally depressed at some time 
in recent years. And low profits in 
recent years would make for high excess 
taxes—if the new levy follows the pat- 
tern of the World War II tax. 

That tax required a corporation to 
average earnings of three base vears to 
give the so-called “normal” income. 
Except for an exemption to benefit 
small business, earnings above this level 
were subject to the very high excess- 
profits tax. 

Under the scheme that’s now being 
readied, these hard-hit corporations 
would get a break: They would be al 
lowed to omit the low-earnings year 
from the base period. Thus there would 


. be a flexible base, with companies get- 


ting their choice of the best two-out-of- 
three or three-out-of-four base years. 

e Avoiding the Courts—The scheme’s 
sponsors say that, apart from Rey 
inequity, the plan would avoid a lot o 
postwar litigation. 

The inevitable aftermath of a straight 

excess-profits tax is a retroactive relief 
provision for hardship cases. But the 
relief provision passed in 1946—Revenue 
Code Section 722—didn’t work well. 
A lot of involved refund cases eventu- 
ally ended up in the Tax Court. Many 
are still waiting to be tried. 
e Lost Revenue—Of course, using a 
flexible base will cost the Treasury some 
money—maybe as much as $1-billion 
a year. But the plan’s backers contend 
that the primary purpose of an excess- 
profits tax is not to raise money. Rather, 
it’s to recapture earnings swollen by 
government defense expenditures. 

It’s hard to say how congressmen will 
react to the proposal. The fairness and 
avoidance of litigation will certainly 
count in its favor. The loss of revenue 
will not. Besides, there is always the 
argument that bad years—no matter how 
unprofitable—are never abnormal. 
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DU PONT PAINTS PUT COLOR TO WORK 
FOR ADDED PROFIT... EVERYWHERE! 


COLOR CONDITIONING AT BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER COMPANY. 
All Color Conditioning color combinations offer definite psychological benefits, are 
pleasant to look at, avoid monotony, are practical from a maintenance standpoint, 


% Pi 
COLOR IS USED IN THE HOSPITAL to erase the “institution” atmosphere, give patients 
cheerful surroundings more suited for treatment and convalescence. Staff personnel find 
that functional colors promote safety, help them see better, perform their tasks better. 


YOUNG EYES GET NEEDED PROTECTION against the damaging 
effects of eyestrain when color is used to smooth out contrasts, 
eliminate glare, and maintain the correct brightness ratios, 


, = maintenance painting dollar can buy you 
much more than protection alone! Thousands of 
industrial plants, schools, hospitals, stores and 
office buildings are daily proving that the scientific 
use of paint color provides protection plus! 

By following the principles of Du Pont Color 
Conditioning, industrial plants are relieving eye- 
strain and monotony, improving worker morale, 
increasing output and cutting accident rates. All 
that adds up to added profits. And at no extra cost! 

In schools, office buildings, hospitals, the correct, 
proven use of color is improving seeing conditions, 
creating more pleasant surroundings for students, 
employees and patients. In stores, restaurants, 
hotels and apartment buildings it attracts repeat 
patronage. 

Color Conditioning works . . . everywhere! Find 
out how it can work for you. Mail the coupon 
below for your copy of the complete, new Du Pont 
Color Conditioning booklet, filled with examples of 
color at work in all types of interiors. It’s FREE. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. BW-010, Wilmington, Del. 
Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page 
book, ‘‘Du Pont Color Conditioning.”’ I'm 
interested in Color Conditioning for [] in- 
dustrial plants; (1) hospitals; (}) hotels and 
apartment buildings; [] schools; [] res- 
taurants; [] stores; [| office buildings. 
(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 
my 


eee aes — 
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i, 

Address__ 

City and State 


prccccc-nn-n------ 
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so revolutionary in principle... 





so limitless in application ... it brings the advantages 





of modern, mechanized accounting within the 





reach of every business, 61g or small! 





Never such a machine at any price 


. and the price is surprisingly low! 


Out of Burroughs’ never-ending 
quest for better tools for business 
has come the most versatile, the 
most completely automatic, the 
most economical accounting 
machine ever built. 

This is the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic—the fulfillment of an idea 
to which Burroughs engineers, 
accounting experts and designers 
devoted years of effort until tests 
in actual accounting work proved 
its perfection. 

The Sensimatic accounting 
machine employs an entirely new 
principle. Its mechanical “brains” 
—the sense plates that control its 
operation—endow. it with = sim- 
plicity, compactness, speed, and 
a flexibility never before ap- 
proached in a single machine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING 


MACHINE COMPANY e 


Businesses, big and small, have 
gained unprecedented benefits 
from the Sensimatic’s amazing 
flexibility. With a single machine, 
small offices are able to mecha- 
nize all their accounting work. 
Larger offices can eliminate peak 
loads by instantly switching 
several Sensimatics to one job. 
They can make changes in ac- 
counting systems without ma- 
chine replacements. 

Business is benefiting, too, from 
the other advantages inherent in 
the Sensimatic—ease of operation, 
ease of servicing, and a price 
surprisingly low for a machine 
that does so many things so well. 

See the Sensimatic demon- 
strated at your nearest Burroughs 
office today, or write— 


DETROIT ¢32, MICHIGAN 
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Slip one control panel out... 
ther, h in—and the 


Sensimaic Machine il 3 L ; ! hand—just that simply! 


This Sensimatic control panel directs 

the machine through every mathe- 

matical function . . . every carriage 

movement. The panel senses the The control panel sets the machine 

operation . . the Sensimatic per- up for four separate accounting jobs. 

forms it—automatically! The operator simply turns the knob 
at the side of the Sensimatic to 
change from one job to another. 











Mallory Metallurgical Research 
gives new lift to jet planes... 
through pioneering in new 
Titanium Alloy Developments 


— research is shrinking the “wild blue yonder” for the 
A 


4) pioneering pilots of today’s jet planes. One of the most recent 
developments is the product of metallurgy, however . .. rather than a 
result of aerodynamic design. The weight of commercially available metals 
that would stand up under the elevated temperatures and corrosive atmos- 
phere of jet engine operation had stymied progress. Now titanium alloys 
come into the picture ... half as heavy as steel, yet just as strong. 

Several new Mallory titanium alloys have been developed under the 
sponsorship of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. One of them is now bei “ing 
tested for critical parts for jet engines . . . promising improved rate of 
climb, range and maneuverability while ‘affording additional resistance 
to heat and corrosion. 

Years of Mallory pioneering and experience have gone into the research 
on titanium alloys ... and today Mallory has a unique background of 
know-how that is part of every Mallory titanium alloy that leaves the 
laboratory for commercial application. In the future, Mallory will have 
available a whole family of titanium alloys ... for a wide range of services 
and applications, 

Mallory imagination, creative engineering and experience have helped 
many manufacturers solve the “unsolvable” . . . through metallurgy, 
electro-chemistry and electronics. If you have a design or production 
problem that falls within the scope of these Mallory activities, it will 
pay you to call on Mallory now! 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. Inc. INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 





INTEGRATED TOW consists of ultramodern barges pushed MODERN TOW BOATS have radar and every new gadget. 


by power unit. This is the Harry ‘Truman, at New Orleans. 


Here's a typical pilot house, with a typically young skipper. 


Old Man River Has a Fine Young Boom 


The rest of the river traffic is largely 


Inland waterways freight traffic runs heavier every day. 
The barge seems here to stay, though war might slow the growth. 


Mustachioed river gamblers, complete 

with stovepipe hat, ruffled shirt, and a 
Derringer pistol up the sleeve, are 
scarce these days on the inland water- 
ways of the Mississippi River system. 
But they are just about the only thing 
that is. 
@ Heavy Traffic—The rivers and canals 
of the far-spreading system are teeming 
today with a huge volume of traffic 
never dreamed of in the romantic days 
of the gamblers, showboats, and fire- 
spouting sternwheelers. 

Even the old cry of “Steamboat 
round the bend” is getting slightly ob- 
solete. Army engincers have ironed out 
kinks in the Mississippi from Memphis 
to New Orleans that cut the distance 
from 800 miles to 654 miles. But the 
Father of Waters is still a rough and 
tricky customer. 
¢ The System—The Mississippi system 
includes the big river, plus the Ohio 
and sizable pieces of the Illinois, the 
Kanawha, the Tennessee, and a lot of 
others. To get at Ieast a rough idea of 
what travels on this system, try on a 
few statistics for size: 

In 1949 the official estimate of total 
traffic was 27.4-billion ton-miles. That’s 
tons of cargo multiplied by miles 
traveled. 
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In 1948 just under 100-million tons 

of cargo of one sort or another floated 
somewhere on the waters of the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio. The traffic was 
nearly double what it had been in 1939, 
when river hauling was already healthily 
revived from the almost fatal decline of 
the 20’s. If you tack on the tonnage 
on the Gulf intracoastal waterways— 
which link with and supplement the 
Mississippi-you get the fat total of 
127.8-million tons. But you have to be- 
ware of all these tonnage figures be- 
cause there’s a lot of duplication. Cargo 
often travels a long way and gets 
counted twice. 
e Oil the Leader—Oil, a newcomer to 
bulk carrying on the river, is the big-shot 
cargo on the Mississippi proper. In 
1948, 36.5-million tons of it went up- 
stream—well over half of the total ton- 
nage for all products. 

Chemicals come in a strong second. 
The 6.5-million tons carried in 1948 
made up 11% of the total. And chemi- 
cals were the fastest growing of the 
river cargoes. Tonnage had tripled since 
1939. Some of the big chemical com- 
panies barge their raw materials all the 
way from Texas to new plants on the 
Kanawha, then barge the finished prod- 
ucts back again to New Orleans. 


made up of food products, grains, steel, 
ores, forest products, coal, and sand and 
—- All of it, you will notice, is 
eavy bulk goods, not perishables. 
e Mileage—What sort of waterways 
carry this cargo? The Mississippi system 
has 4,861 miles of channels 9 ft. or 
more deep, with another 7,301 miles of 
lesser depth. Tack on Gulf intracoastal 
again, and you get an additional 1,116 
miles, all with 12 ft. or better depths. 

This represents by far the biggest 
element in the U.S. inland waterway 
system, if you leave out the Great 
Lakes. The national total of navigable 
rivers and canals is 10,294 miles of 9 
ft. or better, 16,704 miles of less than 
9 ft. 

e Maintained by U.S.—All these thou- 
sands of miles of rivers and channels and 
locks are maintained by the federal gov- 
ernment, strictly ‘free. At least, they’re 
free to the transportation companies. 
It’s a little different for the taxpayers, 
who over a long period of years have 
we up billions of dollars for dredging, 
uilding, and generally keeping the 
whole system tidy and navigable. 

This tax angle draws anguished com- 
plaints and bitter criticism from the 
railroads, those lifelong enemies of the 
barge men. To railroad men, the water- 
ways are just a gigantic boondoggle. 
They see no reason why tax money 
should pay for canals and dredgers 
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‘5 bucks for 5 little words” 


Lucky me! — bringing in that particular letter. One look and 
he grabs his head. “Oh NO!” he says. “Not another rush design. 
We're already six months behind.” 

Me! I’ve been around in other shops — bene 4 don’t you Take 


It To Taft-Peirce, I ask. Only five little words but they paid off 
in dollars. 

“Take It To Taft-Peirce” is always a good answer when a 
manufacturer needs help with engineering, tooling or manufac- 
turing. Write today for the 82-page booklet describing this 
unusual contract service organization. 

The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company 
Woensecket, Rhode Island 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE If TO TAFT-PEIRCE 





that enable barge companies to sell 
transportation at lower rates than the 
railroads. 

Lower Prices—The government an- 
swer is that the cheaper water costs help 
keep prices down for everybody. And 
the barges provide a healthy competi- 
tion for the railroads. Actually, the 
waterways in 1948 carried only +% of 
all freight, compared with the railroads’ 
63.7%. 

The competition isn’t exactly parallel, 

Barges can haul bulk goods cheaper 
than the railroads can, but the trip 
takes a lot longer. The railroads have 
the advantage of flexibility over the 
river men, just as the truckers are more 
flexible than the railroads. So the barges 
really can’t cut into the railroads’ perish- 
able business, or smal)-load business, or 
any kind of cargo that requires quick 
handling. 
e Differential—It’s impossible to give 
an exact average figure on how much 
cheaper the water routes are than rail- 
roads. In extreme cases, the differential 
may run to $8 or $9 a ton or higher. 
Usually, it’s a good deal less. One 
example: Grain can be shipped to 
Chicago from points on the Illinois 
Waterway for 3¢ a bushel. The rail 
rate is 10¢. 

In a more extreme case, three refrig- 
erator plants in Evansville, Ind., barge 
sheet steel from Pittsburgh for a few 
cents over $3 a ton. The rail rate 
would be $16.68 a ton. 

The speed factor is a black cloud in 

the barge men’s sunny sky. In wartime, 
there is a premium on fast delivery, and 
cost doesn’t count. 
e War Slump—During World War II, 
this emphasis on speed just about ran 
the water men out of business. As one 
barge official puts it: “Steel shipments 
dropped to nothing. If it hadn't been 
for north-bound shipments of oil, we 
would have been out of luck.” 

The big operators like Union Barge 

Lines think their services should have 
been used far more in World War II. 
And they don’t intend to be overlooked 
this time. Their trade organization, the 
American Waterway Operators, Inc., 
has already put their case before the 
National Security Resources Board. 
AWO says it got a sympathetic hear- 
ing, that the waterways will play a 
good part in any emergency. 
e Faster Now—Actually, the barges are 
a lot speedier than they used to be, 
though they’re stil! far slower than rail- 
roads or trucks. Part of this is due to 
the improvement in the channels them- 
selves. For example, the Ohio really 
came to life in the 20’s when the Army 
engineers finally finished a series of 
locks that opened up the river to 
heavy traffic. The system, incidentally, 
was originally planned in 1824. 

To increase speed, the tow boats 
run on fixed schedules. If a barge is not 
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National Oil Seals will protect the bearings 


Visualize your product in the world of tomorrow: automobiles for 200 m.p.h. high- 
ways?—jet-propelled farm equipment?—or atomic-powered flying machines? Whatever 
it is, you can be certain that its performance will depend on the efficiency of oil seals. 
Today, National Oil Seal engineering is looking far ahead with new designs, new seal- 
ing member compounds which will permit bearings to operate closer to their peak 
capabilities. Because of this “years-ahead” research for the machines of tomorrow, 
National Oil Seals provide “years-ahead” performance for your products of today. 
We welcome tough sealing problems. May we help you? 


Original equipment for all cars, trucks, busses, 


NAL EY NAL 


SEALS tractors—in tact, wherever shafts turn 





DO YOU OWN A CAR 
OR A FLEET OF CARS? 


Oil seals are usually damaged 
when removed for bearing inspec- 
tion or repacking with grease. 
For safety, longer life and better 
performance, make sure your me- 
chanic installs a new seal every 
time one is removed. Typical ex- 
ample: when you have your car 
lubricated, front wheels repacked. 
Make sure, too, that you get gen- 
uine parts for your make of car 
or fleet of trucks. 
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A SYMBOL THAT MEANS 


“The World's Fastest 
Transportation Service” 


This is the symbol of Emery Air Freight... everywhere 
acknowledged as the “World’s Fastest Transportation 
Service.” 

Today ... and every day ... Emery is serving America’s 
leading corporations... making it possible for them to 
meet deadlines they once believed impossible. 

Emery coordinates and combines the facilities of many 
different carriers ... selects the fastest and most depend- 
able, both ground and air, for each individual shipment. 
And every shipment whether a multi-ton casting or a three 
ounce mailing piece, gets personalized handling ... all the 
way ... from point of origin to destination. 

Emery is today answering America’s peacetime require- 
ments and new defense demands with maximum speed 
plus absolute control ... control maintained through a na- 
tionwide network of offices and agents in over 200 cities. 

A call to your local Emery office or agent will bring 
instant action. The shipment you hope will arrive tomor- 
row may yet reach you today! 


t 


@ Get the complete story of this nation-wide, Ripe. 
PERSONALIZED, high speed air forwarding ST a 
service—call your nearest Emery office <a 
or mail this coupon today! - a 


t 
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EMERY Air FReiGHT CorporaTIOn, Dept. B-1 a 
314 E. 39th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

Telephone: ORegon 9-1020 

Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new folder, “THE 
WorLp’s Fastest TRANSPORTATION SERVICE.” 


Name 





Address__ 





City 


_State 





NOSING BARGES into a narrow lock is 
a fine art. Capt. Arlie Brotherton, at the 
helm of the towboat Cornell, is making the 
tight fit here. 


loaded and ready at the appointed pick- 
up time, the tow boat doesn’t wait. The 
tardy barge is picked up later by an- 
other tow boat. 

A great many of the barges do not 

belong to the tow companies, which 
concentrate on providing the towboats. 
Frequently the barges are owned by the 
major shippers. Yet Dravo Corp., one 
of the largest barge builders, also owns 
Union Barge Lines. 
e Equipment—New men and new equip- 
ment have had a lot to do with the 
improvement. Crews are generally 
young, but strictly career river men. 
Union relations are pretty well stabi- 
lized. A modern towboat (which doesn’t 
tow; it pushes) carries a crew of 20. 
All are well-fed, well-housed. Of the 
20, on a typical modern boat, four are 
women, who do the housekeeping. 

Equipment has been improving fast. 
There are still some old sternwheelers 
on the river, but the trend is all to 
modern diesel-driven tows. They're 
equipped with every navigational aid 
including radar, a big help on the 
treacherous Mississippi. 

e Kort Nozzle—One fancy gadget on the 
newer boats is the Kort nozzle. This 
is really an ordinary propeller, but en- 
closed is a chamber with a nozzle at 
one end. The propeller increases its 
own efficiency 4 sucking in water 
through the nozzle. And if barges run 
aground, the nozzle can be used as a 


sort of dredge to free the stranded = 
The modem trend extends to the 
EMERY ur FREIGHT CORPORATION barges themselves. Their hulls are 


“THE WORLD’S FASTEST TRANSPORTATION SERVICE” modeled to offer the least resistance to 


the water. The latest ones have ballast 
General Office: 314 East 39th Street, New York 16, ORegon 9-1020 tanks, which make it possible for half- 
Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Newark, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, loaded barges to ride at the same depth 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Washington, D. C. . ‘ 
Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. as fully loaded ones. This even depth 
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Stoves taped for shipping — 


arrive without chipping! 


“Perfect for the job’”—that’s what American Stove 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri says of “SCOTCH” 
Brand Filament Tape No. 880. This high-strength, 
non-slip tape secures grills, doors and tops of their 
“Magic Chef” stoves during shipment—helps prevent 
marring and chipping of finish. Tape holds securely 
all the way—and stoves are quickly, easily readied 
for sale when they reach their destination. 


This tape “‘protection” cuts packaging time and costs. 
No expensive application equipment is required. 


Easy-to-apply filament tape is pressure-sensitive, 
holds firmly with simple hand pressure. 

The new-type construction of this tape gives as much 
as 5 times the tensile strength, 50 times the tear 
resistance of most industrial tapes now on the mar- 
ket. Tape’s adhesive won’t stain the finish—tape 
strips off the job in a jiffy. 

“SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tapes can do many dif- 
ferent jobs faster and better than conventional strap- 
ping methods. Write Dept. BW3 for full information. 


pene 


LOCK-STRIP METHOD FOR HOLDING. Apply one end of each tape strip Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA MI 
to inside, close doors, apply extended end of strip to outside of op- makers of other “Scotch 
posite door. Result: bonds are better, protective pads stay in place. 

Filament tape is available in 2592 inch rolls in 7 widths from '/, 

to 1 inch. Five colors available for product identification. 














SENTINELS 
OF SAFETY 


In these days of accelerated production, 

good light for outdoor working areas 

and grounds is a vital must for both 
personnel safety and plant protection. 
Outdoor lighting planned with Appleton 
Equipment is your assurance of top-notch 
illuminating efficiency at minimum installation, 
service and operating expense. 

Appleton Lighting Fixtures are available in 
the exact type and size for every industrial 
requirement—including hazardous locations— 
whether indoors or out. For the finest 

in illuminating equipment or expert assistance 
on any lighting problem, contact Appleton 
—pace-setting manufacturer of 

electrical equipment for 

- more than half a century. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1750 Wellingten Avenue . Chicege 13, illinols 
Branch Offices and Resident Representatives in All Principal Markets 


CONDUIT FITTINGS « LIGHTING EQUIPMENT « OUTLET AND 
SWITCH BOXES « EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS © REELITES 





makes it easier for the towboat. It’s a 
big factor when you consider that tows 
run as high as 20 barges, banked up 
in rows of four. The tows are often 
more than 1,000-ft. long. 

© Federal me of the improve- 
ments in equipment have come from 
the Federal Barge Lines, a government- 
run outfit which is the private barge 
men’s pet hate next to the railroads. 
Federal was started in World War I 
to take some of the strain off the vir- 
tually collapsing railroads. It’s been 
— ever since with the avowed 
aims of (1) stimulating the private lines 
to brisker competition and (2) devel- 
oping more efficient equipment. 

Federal’s pride and joy in the equip- 

ment line is the integrated tow and 
barge outfit called the Harry Truman 
(picture, page 69). According to Fed- 
eral, this ultramodern tow can just 
about halve the sailing times of its older 
competitors on the Mississippi. 
e At a Loss—The private lines have lots 
of grouches against Federal. They say 
it grabs business by carrying less than 
barge-sized loads at a loss—and passing 
the loss to the taxpayers. In fact, when 
they're mad enough, the private lines 
say the whole Federal operation is at 
a loss. 

All the same, Federal seems likely to 
stay in business for a long time. So do 
all the private lines. It’s a booming 
business, and the profits are rolling in. 


Car With Jointed Knees 


Spectators at the International Automobile 
Salon in Paris got a small eyeful: a little 
French “Car of 1950” that folds up. For 
the road (top picture), the front wheels are 
spread out low; for storing (lower picture), 
they are tucked in close. The car is sup- 
posed to use a minimum of fuel, as well as 
a minimum of space. 
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S, ALLOY STEELS put muscle in the “Iron 

Horse”! These remarkable metals give Diesel 

locomotives—“Iron Horses” of present-day railroading 
=—new strength, new stamina, new safety. 


Alloy Steels provide highest strength values — without 
loading working parts with cumbersome weight and 
size. And Alloy Steels, by virtue of their response to 
heat treatment, give working parts hard surfaces that 
have amazing resistance to friction and wear. At the 
same time, these parts have the toughness needed to 
withstand severe strain, shock and vibration. 


Travelers enjoy safer transportation, too, for Alloy 
Steels resist an insidious attack known as fatigue, 
which frequently causes failure in metals. Yes, when 
it comes to strength, stdmina and safety nothing 
surpasses Alloy Steels! 


There must be some place in your equipment or product 
where an Alloy Steel will prove to be the right steel 
in the right place. Why not check into it? Send for 
the new book, “Republic Alloy Steels ... and How 


to get the Most out of them”—a concise, non-technical 
story of Alloy Steels at work in many branches of 
industry.* It may point a new way to profit. 


Just write your name and title on the 
coupon below—attach to your blenk 
letterhead and mail it to us. Your book 
will be sent promptly. 





2 OUT...ATTACH TO LETTERHEAD 


Nome 





Title 





MAIL TO 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Advertising Division 
3100 E. 45th Street © Cleveland 27, Ohie 








* 
ccccee are helping to increase tion and cub 





costs for practically every industry — including 
é automobiles, trucks and busses — aircraft — farm 

imepl — household appliances — machine and 

band tools— mining equipment —orduance— 

leum equipment —railread equipment — mac 


THE TOUGHER THE TASK... 


THE MORE THEY SAVE of all types. 
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With MOSINEE, you 
don’t have to pick a 
“stock” paper that ap- 
proximates your require- 
ments and then adapt 
your processing or fabri- 
cating operations to that 
paper. MOSINEE will 
make paper for your proc- 
essing and your exact 
specifications . . . regu- 
larly. If you have a 
fabricating or processing 
problem involving paper, 
please write to Dept. BW. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


Mosinee, Wisconsin 
Essential Paper Manufacturers 
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COUPLER: Rubber TIE-DOWNS: Built-in} | FLOOR: Plywood faces bonded to 
cushions absorb impact| | for anchoring load laminated cross-ties and stringers 


UNICEL—Pressed Steel Car Co.’s newest development—is a unit structure of molded wood. 


EXTERIOR FINISH of Unicel is “molded-on” during fabrication, needs no repainting. 


Like a Plane, Not a Ship 


Aircraft-type design has reached the 
freight-car field, where tradition made a 
freight car a box built onto a keel. 

This week Pressed Steel Car Co. un- 
veiled its “Unicel” car on a rail siding 
under the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 
Unicel is a combination freight-refriger- 
ator car without a frame, built with 
an absolute minimum of steel. It 
promises economies in manufacture, 
operation, and maintenance. 
© Mostly Plywood—The new car is made 
mostly of plywood—bonded and shaped 


with electronic high-frequency heat and 
special plastic resins. Its molded struc- 
ture is stronger than a steel freight 
car. Reason: Pressed Stecl engineers 
took a new slant on design, built the 
car on aircraft engineering principles. 

An airplane is light, yet strong, be- 
cause its whole structure carries aero- 
dynamic, static, and impact loads. It 
has no “skeleton” frame: Every piece 
of metal carries load. That's called 
“monocoque” construction. Using that 
radical theory in the hidebound railroad 
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engineering field meant throwing tradi- 
tion to the winds. 

¢ Traditionalism—F reight cars are a fine 
example of rail traditionalism. 
Their basic principles of construction 


haven’t altered for years: Build a center . 


sill of steel, like the keel of a ship; on 
this set a framework of steel; atop this 
framework build a box of wood or steel; 
add ends and roof as separate parts. 
The result—whether eee ox welded— 
is heavy and cumbersome, expensive to 
haul, requires constant maintenance. 
The center sill takes all the impacts, 
giving the whole car a beating. Rail- 
road car engineers have known these 
facts for years, but aside from minor 
points of design, and sporadic efforts 
towards standardization of dimensions 
and accessories, they have done little to 
improve the basic freight car. 

© How It Works—In the new car, the 
entire structure becomes in effect the 
center sill. The one-piece car is actually 
a hollow beam that carries itself. Mono- 
coque construction follows this princi- 
ple: A flat sheet of paper won’t even 
support its own weight; roll it into 
a cylinder, though, and it will easily 
support one or two pencils without 
buckling. 

Pressed Steel engineers also use 

“stressed skin” design—another airplane 
principle. Thin sheets can carry load if 
they are kept from buckling. The sheets 
can’t buckle if they are attached to each 
side of a lightweight core. In Unicel, 
the skin is bonded permanently to the 
core, without rivets or other mechanical 
fastening. 
e Advantages—The new freight car de- 
sign has just passed the pilot stage; only 
two cars have been built, but two major 
shippers have comfortable orders in the 
works right now. It will give railroads 
and shippers these significant advan- 
tages: 

e The car is lighter, uses 20 tons 
less stecl. 

e The new car is stronger than a 
comparable steel car, even though it is 
built of wood. Under test at Armour 
Research Institute it showed consider- 
able more impact strength than a con- 
ventional car. Concentrated forces up 
to 50,000 psi. have to be allowed for 
in conventional car design; in the 
Unicel the biggest stress any one part 
has to handle is 3,000 psi. 

e The car requires fewer manhours 
to build. It can be built for knockdown 
assembly, shipped overseas. Labor sup- 
plies and skills are not critical: No steel 
workers, riveters, welders, sheet-metal 
workers, or fabricators are needed. 

e The car costs less than a conven- 
tional freight car. Pressed Steel esti- 
mates that 1,200 Unicels can be bought 
for the same price as 1,000 regular 
freights. 

e As a freight car, Unicel has 4,630 
cu. ft. usable capacity; a conventional 
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Above 360°F’...and that’s not very hot... your records 
can char or burn, without being touched by flame! 

You can’t afford to depend on an old safe. Don’t 
take a chance—heat from a flash fire may turn an 
old safe into a rei-hot oven that will cremate 
your vital records instantly. 

And don’t be lulled into a false sense of safety 
just because your business is in a fireproof building. 
Some of the mest disastrews fires occur in Srepreet buildings! 

Remember, 43 out of 100 firms never reopen 
after their records are lost in a fire. 

There’s only one sure way to make certain your 
business records are protected against fire. Buy a 
Mosler “‘A’’ label safe that has passed the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. exacting tests — 

4 hours of severe trial by fire, impact and 
explosion. That’s real protection and you'll be 
surprised how little it costs. 

Free booklet, ‘‘ What You Should Know About 
Safes’’, sent upon request. Write today to Dept. 210. 


ge Mosler Safe a 


Main Office and Showroom : 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


Lorgest Builders of Safes 
ond Vaults in the World 


Vault Deers at Fert Knex, Ky. 














Lets hake 


November 
y 

a Day to be | 

Remembered 


@ America’s ballots were born of 
bullets. Your forefathers—you~your 
gon—fought and bled that you 
might have and cherish the right 
to vote. 

But in the last national election 
nearly half of the eligible voters 
failed to go to the polls. Some 
47,000,000 of us, for one reason or 
another, stayed away. 

We visualize the vast majority of 
these 47,000,000 as honest, hard- 
working individualists. They ask 
no special favors and accept none, 
from either party. They are mostly 
independents, perhaps a bit cynical 
about politics, who rationalize that 
one vote more or less won’t make 
any difference. 

Think of it—some 47,000,000 of us 
—from ten to twenty times more 
than necessary to upset the “popular 
verdict” of most elections! 

Let us change all of this! Let us 
come to realize that Election Day 
is the most important day in the 
year—a day apart from and above 
all others, dedicated to the perform- 
ance of our most sacred duty as 
good citizens to help obtain and 
maintain good government. 

Let us all go to the polls this time 
—not forgetting also to help others 
get there — family, friends, neigh- 
bors—anybody who may need a lift. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


SLITTING AND 
TUBE MILL MACHINERY 





SHEETS of plywood, electronically bonded, form the principal structural frame of Unicel. 


freight car has 3,715. As a refrigerator 
car, Unicel has usable cubic capacity of 
4,080 cu. ft. 

@ A series of tests has shown that 

the Unicel has high thermal efficiency. 
That's because the car has ‘‘cold-wall’”’ 
construction. There is space between 
the outer and inner plywood skins; 5% 
to 15% of the cold air input is pumped 
to the interior of the car, the remainder 
through the cold wall. 
e New Resin—The basic raw material 
for the car is wood, in both block and 
plywood form. The wood is bonded 
with specially developed resins that “set 
up” under heat as they are held in a 
press. It is possible, therefore, to shape 
the part as it is being bonded. (Snyder 
Chemical Corp., Bethel, Conn., which 
developed the “Synco 128-CIW”’ resin 
is studying application to other bond- 
ing problems.) 

‘There's no magic in the wood-lam- 
inating idea; Pressed Steel isn’t the 
first to use it by a long shot. Neither 
is there any magic in the idea of 
strength — shape. Pressed Steel 
has simply combined the two techniques 
and applied them to a field of engineer- 
ing design that has lain dormant for 
years, 

The laminating technique permits 
wood to be engineered for strength. 
Plies of wood, laid with grain at right 
angles, and bonded together, pi 
high strengths: much higher strengths 
than individual plies. The phenolic 
resin binder is strong and permanent. 
U.S. Forest Laboratory has made tests 
that show that the phenolic bond can 
withstand unlimited wetting and dry- 
ing, and millions of vibrations without 
failure. 

Wood, although seemingly weak, has 
great advantages as a structural material. 
Sometimes it is stronger than steel: In 
long, thin, compression members it does 


a better job with shock loads; a wooden 
plate is more rigid than a steel plate of 
equal weight; a wooden monocoque 
structure is much more efficient in twist 
than steel of equal weight. And in 
structures that are going to be subjected 
to shock and vibration, the elongation 
or “stretch” of wood proves very valu- 
able. 
e The Method—The bonding technique 
is simple. The materials are placed s 
tween electrodes in a hydraulic press. 
Pressure runs between 150 and 200 
psi., and the temperature rise is 200F. 
Curved sections are handled in curved 
molds. 

Plastic coatings for the outside of 
the car can be bonded during the same 


~processing. The exposed surface veneers 


receive a layer of masking stock, on 
top of which is bonded a Synco phenolic 
resin-impregnated paper with suitable 
stenciling and coloring. Thus in one 
operation, face, core, impervious weath- 
ering films, and “painting” are bonded 
together. The finished car never needs 
repaint, it only requires washing occa- 
sionally with a detergent. 

To cushion impact forces, Pressed 
Steel has developed a special draft gear, 
called Unisorb. This coupling contains 
laminated rubber cushions that absorb 
impact. The idea has been used be- 
fore for passenger cars, but Pressed 
Steel claims this is the first application 
to freight. 

The only parts of the car that are 

really conventional are the trucks and 
accessories. 
e Two Problems—This is no overnight 
achievement for the company. When 
John I. Snyder took over as president 
in 1947, he had two big problems facing 
him: 

(1) To galvanize the car-building in- 
dustry so that railroads would patronize 
outside car-building companies instead 
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big game of the year 
made bigger by high vacuum 


ILLIONS of eyes are watching 

television streens this fall—see- 
ing football’s most spectacular plays 
the instant they happen. And the images 
are better because high vacuum pumps 
have evacuated the picture tube to a 
billionth of atmospheric pressure. 

The word pictures of the sports 
broadcasters, too, come to you through 
high vacuum transmission and ampli- 
fying tubes. 

Movie goers, seeing the key plays 
of the game a few days later, can also 
thank high vacuum. For the lenses 
of the newsreel cameras are coated 


high vacuum research and engineering 


under high vacuum for better glare- 
less photography. 

And at the game itself, spectators 
enjoy a clearer “close-up” because of 
binocular lenses coated in high vacuum 
chambers. 

The point is, of course, that high 
vacuum touches our lives in many 
ways. Science and industry are con- 
stantly developing new applications for 
high vacuum. It may be in distillation, 
dehydration, coating, smelting, impreg- 
nation—perhaps some process you've 
never associated with the words “high 
vacuum.” 


Chances are, in some way high 
vacuum can profit your business . . . in 
research .. . in improving products. . . 
in cutting costs. DPi welcomes in- 
quiries. Write to: Vacuum Equipment 
Department, Distillation Products 
Industries, 739 Ridge Road West, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. (Division of Eastman 
Kodak Company) 


Alse ... vitamins A and E... distilled moneglycerides ... mere than 3300 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science ond industry. 











NYLON PLASTIC GEARS AND 
BEARINGS ABSORB SHOCK... 
RESIST WEAR... GIVE LONG LIFE 


Severe vibrating and pulsating will 
wear down the mechanism of an 
ordinary pressure gauge . . . cause it 
to register inaccurately. To produce 
a gauge that would operate with 
utmost efficiency over extended pe- 
riods, Manning, Maxwell and Moore 
developed a ‘“‘nylon movement” for 
their Ashcroft ‘“‘Duragauge.” Five 
years of extensive field testing prove 
that the nylon movement outper- 
forms and outlasts other gauge 
movements under severe conditions 
of vibration, pulsation and fretting 
corrosion. 

Nylon parts offer an extremely 
low coefficient of friction. Too, 
nylon is highly resilient . . . resists 
abrasion. It absorbs vibrations 
without passing them along. Under 
shock loading, nylon’s “‘plastic mem- 
ory” allows parts to return to origi- 
nal size . . . maintains accuracy. 

A large chemical company in- 
stalled one of these gauges on “the 
worst pulsating service to be found.” 
After 10 months of continuous use, 
the gauge was removed. Under mi- 
croscopic examination, the nylon 
movement showed no visible wear! 

Durable nylon plastic is finding 
more and more uses in gears, bear- 


, business machines, movie 
cameras, electric shavers, household 
appliances, and many other types of 
equipment. Its properties may well 
help you, too. For literature on 
nylon and other Du Pont plastics, 
write today. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.) Polychemicals 
Department, Sales Offices: 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; 7 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill; 845 E. 
60th Street, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
Nylon Pinion is machined from blank injection- 
molded directly onto metal shaft by Plastic Mfrs. 
Corp., Stamford, Conn. Nylon bearings are ma- 
chined from rod stock supplied by the Polymer 
Corp., Reading, Pa. 


ings, and machine parts for textile 
machinery, 


PLASTICS 


Better Things for Better Living 


. through Chemistry 





of filling their needs for new cars in 
their own shops; and 

(2) To overcome the feast-or-famine 
condition of the industry, which had 
either a tremendous order backlog or 
no orders and widespread unemploy- 
ment. 

Snyder sought to solve both of these 
problems in two ways. 
© Diversify—One was to diversify the 
products of the company so that they 
wouldn’t have to sy on car building 
for their year-to-year bread and butter 
and be exposed to the fluctuations of 
the industry. 

In line with this program, Pressed 
Steel Car acquired four companies 
manufacturing products made of steel: 
the Rice & Adams Co., makers of milk- 
can washing equipment; the Solar 
Sturges Co., makers of dairy equipment, 
the C. R. Jahn Co., makers of heavy- 
duty low-bed trailers; and the Erie Mfg. 
Co., of Buffalo, one of the foremost 
makers of automobile grille guards. 
© Develop—To galvanize the car-build- 
ing industry, the company set up its 
project to develop a new ype of freight 
car—a freight car so radical in its con- 
cept than many engineers considered it 
doomed to failure 
e In the Red—The development came 
at a good time. In 1947 Pressed Steel 
made $1.2-million profit, but Snyder 
saw lean years aad He was right; in 
the first six months of 1950, it lost 
$700,000. The new freight car may be 
the shot in the arm that will bring 
profits back. 


An Iridescent Coat 
For Stainless Steel 


Stainless steel has a silver sheen that’s 
hard to paint. Even a hydroxide coatin 
on the surface is chalky and rubs off. 
Armco Steel Corp. now has rights to a 
chemical process that gives stainless a 
varicty of slightly iridescent colors, 
ranging from yellow to purple. 

For coloring, you immerse chromium 

stainless steel in a boiling bath of water 
that contains a small amount of phos- 
phoric acid. The steel sits in the bath 
from 20 min. to 20 hr., depending on 
the color and hue you want. When it 
comes out, it has a thin, translucent, 
colored film on its surface. 
e Shining Through—The base colors are 
pastel and semibrilliant, but can have 
undertones of red, green, yellow, or 
violet. Though colored, the steel keeps 
the finish (shiny or satin, for instance) 
it had before processing. And the finish 
shows orsaahe the film. 

The film of color is supposed to re- 
sist fading, peeling, chipping, get 
and corrosion. e patent cites su 
uses as architectural trim, furniture, fix- 
tures, and appliances. 
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Production Future 


Robot assembly lines and 
supercharge steel furnaces are 
among developments seen by 
panel of top technical men. 


During and since the war, a lot of 
few ideas in production technology 
have cropped up. Production experts 
have read about most of them; some 
are ho-hum stuff, but others may really 
revolutionize production techniques in 
the future. 

To get a line on which ones really 
matter, Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance, a McGraw-Hill magazine, asked 
a group of top technical men to take 
a collective look into the future. The 
panel of experts included E. Finley 
Carter, vice-president in charge of 
engineering, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., Karl T. Compton, chairman of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Mervin J. Kelly, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., and Cloud Wampler, president 
of Carrier Corp. 

Here is what the experts said: 

KELLY: It isn’t unreasonable to look 
forward to the reality of a completely 
mechanized, robot assembly line. And 
electronic devices~as contro] mecha- 
nisms, as thinking machines, and as 
measuring machines—are going to be 
the absolute heart of increasing mecha- 
nization and automatization Ps produc- 
tion. 

CARTER: It was devices of this 
kind that I think Dr. Wiener had in 
mind when he made his rather startling 
prophecy that we will have vast tech- 
nological unemployment in the future. 

WAMPLER: Speaking of the imme- 

diate future, if I had just one choice as 
to technological . improvements that 
could be adopted practically overnight 
to boost productivity, I’d take materials 
handling. This isn’t something you have 
to spend 15 years developing to get a 
wonderful result. It’s there waiting for 
you. 
“ CARTER: Getting back to elec- 
tronics, the possibilities—both immedi- 
ate and for the long pull—are tre- 
mendous. Some of the new amplifying 
devices—semiconductors, transistors—are 
just beginning to find a great many 
control uses. The same goes for com- 
puters. You can now run a lathe by 
punching the specifications on a roll of 
tape that automatically controls the 
operation of the machine. 

COMPTON: In the field of control 
mechanisms, the trend has been to de- 
velop special-purpose equipment. As 
applied to atomic energy, we have one 
big illustration at Oak Ridge and an- 
other at Hanford. At Hanford every- 
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Seed raising in Oregon 





P @ pe v 
of the state's cropped 
area unequaled in the 
other 47 states. Acreage 
that 4 years ago was in 
dry-land wheat, summer 
fallow or sage brush has 
proved ideal for seeds of 
highest germination and 
lowest weed content. 


BUY-word 


OF OREGON 
WOMEN 





Another Growing Industry Adds te 
Growing Sales Opportunity in Oregon 





An Oregon product sold in every county in the nation 
...a record-breaking 315,820,000-pound crop 
bringing $32 million in income to more than 5,000 
prospering farmers of this state...that’s the 

1950 picture of Oregon’s amazingly profitable 
seed-growing industry. Here, again, is evidence of 
the high-income production of the great and growing 
Oregon Market of 13/, million consumers...income 
that is expendable for your product. Reach this 
dynamic market first and fastest with The Oregonian 
..- first in influence, first in circulation (219,442 daily, 
276,810 Sunday) and first in advertising. 


the Oreg 


Oregon produces and 
processes 90% of the 
country's seed for rye 
grass, bent grass and 
alte fescve, 80% of the 
fine-leaved fescues, 
75% of the ladino 
clover. The latter crop 
alone is vaived ot $1 
million-plus yearly. 


onian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC, 











A conveyor guard of 


WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


“Material of a thousand uses” 


Wheeling Expanded Metal is a synonym for safety. 


Ie safeguards people against accidents — makes 
extra strong machine guards, and barriers. 

It safeguards property against intrusion without 
cutting off light and air. Use it for window and 
skylight guards, tool and stock room enclosures, 
partitions, tellers’ cages. 

It’s a safety material underfoot, too—ideal for non- 
slip catwalks, stair treads and floors. 

Expanded from steel sheets, it’s “one-piece,” not 
interlaced. Comes in a wide variety of weights and 
sizes. Write for complete data. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Atianta ° Beston ° Buffalo ° Chicage ° Columbus 
Detroit - KansasCity - Louisville - Minneapolis - New Orieans 
New York * Philadelphia + Richmond - St. Louis 





thing is remote contro] and automatic. 
And at Oak Ridge you have what I 
guess is the biggest assembly line of 
automatically controlled equipment that 
has ever been put together in the world. 

Also in the more advanced stages of 
development is a program to set up 
computing devices that will take the 
place of field testing. The flight simula- 
tor for planes, for example. There's a 
possibility of putting equations through 
a computing machine to give you the 
equivalent of plane flight. 

In steel production there are two 
new developments of great promise. 
Feeding oxygen into a blast furnace 
instead of air boosts output. This was 
developed by a Russian, by the way. 
There is also a method of pressurizing 
a blast furnace which gives steel some 
of the advantages that the oil industry 
gets from high-pressure operation. This 
system has been tried out by a major 
steel company. It brings an increase 
of about 16% to 20% in the output of 
a furnace. 

In still another line, I would look for 
a great increase in powder metallurgy 
for pressing out small parts. It’s not 
particularly new, but it’s growing fast. 

One more—perhaps a bit speculative: 
There is a possibility of using radioac- 
tive isotopes to aid production proc- 
esses. In a chemical shent, for example, 
you may be able to check your mixtures 
at any stage of manufacture by using 
Geiger counters, instead of chemical 
analyses. And for identifying metals in 
alloys, you may be able to use isotopes 
with differing characteristics. By spot- 
ting them with Geiger counters, you 
can identify the components at once. 

WAMPLER: For a long time, we've 
dealt with control of indoor weather. 

But now we're beginning to think 
about the larger field of control of out- 
door weather. We've already had a taste 
of this with rain making, and there are 
distinct possibilities of rain control. 
Since water shortages are such a prob- 
lem, we're also wondering whether con- 
centrating equipment can be adapted to 
making palatable water out of sea water 
on a really large scale. And we dream 
of harnessing the sun to produce heat 
more effectively and also to produce 
cold. Last year we put a machine on the 
market that produces cold by using 
steam. The sun’s heat is the next step. 

CARTER: Don’t forget new sources 
of light, too. I look to the day when 
we may install luminescent tiles in 
homes and plants. They may even do 
your heating for you. 
~ KELLY: In all industry, you develop 
and design to meet the needs of the 
situation. Our needs are vast—and 
still growing. Technology is just be- 
ginning to know its own strength 
Whatever our needs, I am convinced 
we will be able to meet them as they 
develop, and often to foresee them. 
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"A lJ [ 0) G R A PH attends the Paris fashion openings 


...and carries on at the 
home office, too!” 


@ Mr. Stanley Marcus (shown above at 

the 1950 Fall Fashion opening chez Christian Dior, 
leading French couturier), who travels 

extensively in the interests of his business, says: 
“I couldn't get along without my AuDocRraPH. 
Reporting the Paris openings by AUDOGRAPH 

is an important part of my routine!” 


@ NEIMAN-maRcuS in Dallas, Texas, is not only the 
leading retail store in the great Southwest—but 
also boasts of customers throughout the United 
States and all over the world. They pride themselves 
on fashion alertness, on progressive merchandising 
—and on modern means of doing business. 

In this, the AupocRapH Electronic Soundwriter 
plays an important part. It is at the elbow of every 
executive for dictation and telephone recording. 
AvpDoGRaAPHS are located conveniently throughout 
the store where buyers may have access to them 





says NEIMAN-MARCUS, 
famous fashion leaders 
of Dallas, Texas. 


for dispatching written communications while 
still engaged in their supervisory work. 

The same capacity for stepping up individual 
and organizational output by AupocGRaPH Sound- 
writing is available to any type of business—no 
matter how small or large. For full facts concerning 
this important aid to business, use the attached 
coupon, You'll be miles ... and money ahead. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company— 
established 1891—originators. of the Telephone 
Pay Station. 











Lh 
G AUDOGRAPH. = 


e THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities of 
the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory—under 
“Dictating Machines.”” Canada: Northern Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the Dominion. 
Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export affiliate of 
Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign countries, 


2 Send me Booklet Y-10-"Now |We Really Get Things Donef” 


Coe eeereeseeesens 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH” REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








HEAL TS ERATED CR BI LOTTA Spek ARNT 








Another industry served by Federal Indicating Gages 


Stand by a spinning machine some day and watch the yarn streak onto 
the cones revolving at speeds up to 10,000 RPM. Then you'll appreciate 
why the spindle on which the cone revolves must be made to very exacting 
tolerances. 


The Saco-Lowell Shops, well-known makers of textile machinery in 
Biddeford, Maine, rely on Federal Indicating Gages for the super-accurate 
dimensional information on spindles required by their Quality Control 
System. By using the right gage at the right place at the right time, Saco- 
Lowell has been able to reduce scrap and rework to 1% or less — and to 
keep them there. Federal Gages are helping to build extra years of 
service-free life into Saco-Lowell textile machinery. 


Federal’s engineering files contain over 20,000 individual gage designs. 
Each represents a case where Federal Indicating Gages brought better 
dimensional control to Industry. Here’s the fund of practical gaging 
knowledge that’s yours when you call on Federal. If dimensional control 
is your problem, consult Federal first. It’s the natural and economical 
thing to do. Federal Products Corporation, 210 Eddy St., Providence 1, 
Rhode Island. 


FEDERAL 


lergest manufacturer devoted exclusively 
to designing and manufacturing all types of 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Fluorescent powders for the develop- 
ment of color video picture tubes are 
in production at Sylvania Electric’s 
Chemical Division. Most significant is 
a red phosphor which has increased 
color depth. (Red is the ticklish color 
of the red-green-blue combination!) 
The powders are available in engineer- 
ing samples. 





e 
F. J. Stokes Co. (powder metals and 
lastics molding presses) launched a 
$700,000 expansion program to—boost 
production by 30%. 

° 


Willys’ backlog of vehicle orders is u 
to soh-milion a jump of 102% te 
June 30. 


° 
Small Plant Man ent, a 499-page 
book prepared by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, tells how to 
finance, organize, and operate a small 
plant. Twenty authorities each con- 
tributed a chapter. 

e 
Textile bearings sales are breaking rec- 
ords, says SKF Industries. Orders for 
bolsters with roller bearings during the 
last eight months are up 50% from the 
same period in 1949. 

e 


Skylights made of a plastic sheetin 
called Alsynite, are shatterproof. Made 
by Alsynite Co. of America, San Diego, 
the colored, translucent sheeting is a 
combination of plastic resins and glass 
fibers. 


% 
Research Reports, a monthly, free, four- 
page bulletin, gives business executives 
the latest dope on research at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Article subject mat- 
ter ranges from new personality tests 
and A-bomb medicine to electronic 
fluoroscopes. 
® 

Trained engineers will be in short sup- 
ply for the next few years, a survey 
conducted by American Society for 
Engineering Education shows. Fresh- 
man enrollment this fall is 27% below 
last year’s; total enrollment is 50% of 
the 1948 figure. 


e 
Du Pont has opened a 20-acre, $20- 
million plant in Camden, S. C., to make 
Orlon acrylic fiber for knitting and 
weaving. Du Pont is also planning to 
build a rayon-producing plant near 
Kinston, N. C., for operation in 1952. 


8 

Plant expansions: Buick Motor Division 

lans to build a one-story, 666,000-sq.- 

t. plant in Flint, Mich. Victor Mon- 

aghan Co. is investing $3-million in new 

textile machinery and a 55,000-sq.-ft. 
addition to its Greer plant. 
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Lock Joint Pipe Co. Saves Steel... 


Saves Concrete... Saves Money with 











J&L ELECTROMATIC SPRING WIRE 


The Lock Joint Pipe Company of East 
Orange, N.J., makes Prestressed con- 
crete cylinder pipe for the nation’s muni- 
cipal water supply mains. 


To counteract the tremendous force 
of water pressure in these mains, Lock 
Joint winds the steel and concrete core 
of its prestressed pipe with J&L ‘‘Elec- 
tromatic’’ MB Oil Tempered Spring 
Steel Wire, or with J&L MB Hard 
Drawn Spring Steel Wire. The wire is 
wound under a high tension that actually 


compresses~or “‘prestresses”’—the core. 


This unique construction has these 
advantages: (1) Greatly reduces weight 


How Lock Joint Prestressed Concrete Cylinder Pipe is made: 

A concrete lining (1) is spun centrifugally or poured vertically inside a steel cylinder (2) and 
allowed to cure. Then spring steel wire (3) under uniform high tension is wound helically around 
the cylinder and finally a mortar coating (4) is applied. 


because less concrete is required and the 
weight of the special quality high strength 
steel wire is less than that of ordinary 
steel. (2) The pipe has greater resistance 
to external forces as well as to water 
pressures. 


J&L “Electromatic” MB Oil Tem- 
pered Spring Steel Wire is used because 
of its exceptionally Aigh yteld-tensile 
an important consideration in se- 
lecting any spring steel wire! 


ratio 


The exclusive J&L “Electromatic” 
process also produces a wire with out- 
standing physical properties and a 
superior blue-black tight finish. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 


and JALLOY (At-bensile sheels), 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: 
BARS AND SHAPES * STRUCTURAL SHAPES « 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE » COAL CHEMICALS 


HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
HOT AND COLD 


OOOO 


In addition to “Electromatic” MB 
Oil-Tempered spring steel wire, J&L 
makes hard drawn and heat-treated high 
carbon spring wire for many other appli- 
cations. You will find that J&L quality- 
controlled wire works better in automatic 
machines—produces better products 
fewer rejects. 


Write for information on J&L Con- 
trolled Quality Wire and Wire Products. 
¥ SoU aK § BD el ef 


0000 G0 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
434 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me complete informa- 
tion on J&L wire and wire products 


Name 
Company 


Address 
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MAGNESIUM MAKES MANY PRODUCTS BETTER LADDERS 





This manufacturer saw a way to build a 
better ladder. He made it from magnesium. 
No more struggling with heavy, old fashioned 
ladders. Magnesium ladders are light enough 
to be handled with ease. A 24’ magnesium 
extension ladder weighs just 28 Ib. In wood, 
the same ladder weighs 63 Ib. 

















For all their extra lightness, magnesium 
ladders are strong and durable. 1000 Ib. 
loads are handled with ease. Rotting, warp- 
ing, and splintering can’t shorten their 
useful life. Here again, sound design plus 
the proper use of magnesium have given a 
manufacturer a better product. 

















The side rails and rungs of these ladders 
are magnesium extrusions. Extrusions proved 
ideal for this application. The low-cost 
extrusion process permitted tailoring the 
extrusion to design requirements. Special 
forming was eliminated. The excellent 
weldability of magnesium made all-welded 





construction simple, strong, and economical. 


pw Magnesium ! 


THE WORLD’S LIGHTEST STRUCTURAL METAL 


Maximum handling ease, minimum = user equipment are some that have benefited 


fatigue—that’s what magnesium means to by use of this light-weight, strong material. 


Dow 


the purchaser of magnesium — ladders. 


There are many other fields where mag- If extra lightness will improve your prod- 


nesium lightness has meant better, more 
profitable products. Motor transportation, 
portable tools, reciprocating machinery, 
business machines, and materials handling 


uct, make it easier to sell, it will pay you 
to investigate magnesium. You'll find it 
has many advantages. For more informa- 
tion, write Dept. MG-34 in Midland. 


Magnesium Division e THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston © Philadelphia © Washiagton © Atianta © Cleveland © Detreit © Chicage © St. Louis © Houston © San Francisco © Los Angeles © Seattle © Dow Chemical ef Canada, Limited, Terente, Canada 





LEVER in pilot house serves as ship’s 
“gear shift.” When lever is moved .. . 


FOUR BLADES, arranged one pair behind 
the other on small shaft hub, change pitch. 


“Gear Shift” Gives Ships More Power 


The controllable-pitch propeller used 
on many tugs and trawlers acts much like 
the gears in your car. If a tug skipper 
wants a lot of power, he goes into low 
gear by adjusting the blades of his 
propeller to take a big bite in the 
water. If he’s running free, he shifts 
into high, turning the blades to take a 
small bite. He can even go into re- 
verse by reversing the sae of propeller 
blades so that they pull instead of push. 

The only trouble is, this takes a lot 

of gears and complicated mechanical 
linkages—most of them centered in the 
propeller hub. Old seadogs complain 
that these gear-swollen hubs are too big 
and too heavy. 
e Tandem Solution—Ampower Corp., 
New York City, is now distributing a 
controllable-pitch propeller that goes a 
long way towards solving this problem. 
Its Schelde propeller has the usual four 
blades, but set in tandem on the shaft, 
one pair behind the other. 

By separating the blades—and the con- 
trolling gearing—Ampower says it has 
been able to cut the hub diameter 
down to one-fifth the size of conven- 
tional variable-pitch propellers. Its hub, 
however, is longer than conventional 
ones—to make room for the tandem 
arrangement. Ampower says this makes 
the Schelde propeller best suited to 
new-design boats that allow for the 
extra length under the stern. 
eOn Dutch Ferry—The propeller was 
first designed and tested in the Nether- 
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lands. It is now installed on a ferry, 
called the Queen Juliana, that runs be- 
tween Flushing and Breskens. It is re- 
ported to have survived varying weather 
and load conditions with a great deal 
of success. 

The Schelde propeller, of course, has 
the comesaitienae vantages of any con- 
trollable-pitch propeller. You can set 
the blades in neutral, “or flat, when 
you are starting the engine. And you 
are able to control the pitch of the 
blades by shifting a lever up in the 
pilot house. 

@ Source: Ampower Corp., 50 Broad St., 
New York 4. 


Hear Less and Like It 

The man with good hearing often 
hears too much—especially if he works in 
a noisy plant. Sigma Sales Corp. has a 
tiny device for your ear, called Lee 
Ear-Valv, that eliminates blast-type 
noises, but lets conversational tones 
through. It is also supposed to reduce 
hae pressure caused by the vacuum 
following an explosion. 

Lee Far-Valv has no wires or bat- 
teries, nor is it an ear plug. It’s a sonic 
filter, made of noncorrosive metal and 
soft rubber. Sigma Sales says that in- 
stead of plugging the car canal, Lee 
Ear-Valv Seva it open to air circula- 
tion; this prevents perspiration from 
accumulating. The valve requires no 
adjustment, the company reports. It is 





OPERATION 

NO DARKROOM 

REQUIRED, 

Can be operated 

by one person 
® Manufacturers, bonks, insurance companies, 

papers, department stores ond govern- 

ment departments will find FOTO-FLO the 
answer to making clean, shorp photocopies 
quickly and economically. Our branch office 
experts will gladly survey your specific needs. 


Ws DEPT. 50-120 for descriptive 
nele folder showing whet FOTO- 


FLO con do for your business. 








HYDRAULIC RAMP 
SPEEDS LOADING 


| gfe Self - Leveling 


Ramp is hinged to 
loading dock. Oth- 
er end rises, lowers 
to truck bed level 
by hydraulic pow- 
er cylinder. Easily 
installed. Simple 
to operate. Cuts 
loading, unloading 
costs up to 35%. 
Standard sizes, 
available, early 
delivery. 


] Rome op; treck 
becks te deck, 


2 Ramp ia plece; truck 
loaded, 


2) ZF 


3 tome =p egela, 
reed fer sext 


THIS FREE BOOK gives you full MAI 5®):1 2 

details on oli Glebe industriel 

Lifts, WRITE for Bulletin 8105 [>M 
ed |S -—~ 








lightweight, but sturdy enough to with- 
stand dropping on hard surfaces. 

@ Source: Sigma Sales Corp., 1491 N. 
Vine, Los Angeles 27. Cost: $4.95 a 


(IT HELPS YOU GO PLACES!) 


WHAT 18 17 7 


C] a differential 


No More Hod Work 


For builders, Mar-Rail Conveyor Co. 
has a conveyor called the Brik-Toter. 
It carries bricks, tile, sand, lime, and 
short lengths of lumber to a height of 
ae ft., cuts masonry handling costs in 
nalf. 

Weighing only 385 Ib., the 20-ft. 
conveyor can be moved into position 
by two men. Because of its bridge- 
type trussed construction, it can carry 
1,200 Ib. without twisting or sagging. 
The 12-in.-wide rubber belt is rough, 
grips the bricks as it carries them up. 
A 4-hp. gear motor moves the conveyor 
belt at a fixed speed of 60 ft. per min. 


C) a clutch assembly () an oil well drill 


{TS STURDY METAL BODY is umpnoned ITS RUGGED, HARD-FACED TEETH are 
in heat-treating furnaces on hearths sharpened by Norton grinding wheels 





and supports made of CRYSTOLON 
silicon carbide, a Norton refractory 
which is outstanding for its ability to 
transmit heat and resist abrasion. 


also made of CRYSTOLON silicon car- 
bide — used this time because of the 
abrasive properties of this Norton elec- 
tric furnace product. 


YOU GUESSED IT... it’s the first reason why you have gasoline . . . an 
oil well drill — one of countless products made by many industries for 
the petroleum industry. Just about all of them get a i ge from the 


diversified products of Norton, world’s largest manu 


and abrasive products. 


acturer of abrasives 











4 NORTONF 
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Gilaking better products to make other products better 
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CERAMIC SURFACE PLATES 
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NON-SLIP FLOORING 
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@ Source: Mar-Rail Conveyor Co., 560 
York Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Fast Molder for Plastics 


Moslo Machinery’s Model HC-75 
machine does a fast job of injection- 
molding small thermoplastic parts, such 
as dentures and buttons. The injection 
tam, 3. in, in diameter, handles 0.44 
cu. in. of material per sec. with an 
output capacity of 5.5 Ib. per hr. 

The machine uses hydraulic pressure 
for injection; a mechanical toggle clamp 
gives a maximum clamping pressure of 
8,600 Ib. Moslo has simplified the 
knockout arrangement for removing the 
molded plastic pieces. And there’s a 
built-in chute for discharging them. 

Mold size is 6x5x5 in.; maximum 
casting area is 6 sq. in. ‘The injection 
cylinder is made of heat-treated alloy 
steel and is equipped with a spreader. 
It has a 550-w. heater that softens the 
plastic before it’s injected into the 
mold. When plasticizing at full tilt, 
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COOL AT 1650° F! That refrigerator got its 
gleaming overcoat in an enameling furnace at 
1650° F. While in the furnace, it was protected 
from the flame by muffle plates made of 
special-formula Norton fused aluminum oxide 
(Alundum*). Thinner because of their shape, 
those panels speed up heat transfer and increase 
heating efficiency. Other Norton special re- 
fractories resist temperatures up to 5500° F 
result of Norton's $9 years’ experience in solv- 
ing high-heat problems for many industries. 


3000° F TOUGH! A carbide tool, taking hu 
cost-cutting bites out of the toughest nee 
gets its strength in a sintering furnace at about 
3000° F. The heat comes from electric coils 
wound on tubes made of a Norton Alundum re- 
fractory formula. As temperatures climb higher 
and demand increases for greater resistance to 
heat shock, corrosion and erosion, industry 
turns more often to Norton, pioneers in engi- 
neering special refractories for high temperature 
conditions. There’s a Norton representative 
near you, or write to Norton Company, 16 
New Bond Street, Worcester 6, Mass. 


*Trade-Mork Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


NORTON 


Making better products to make 
other products better 


Special 
REFRACTORIES 
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the heating unit consumes 6 amp. per 
hr. at 110 v. 

Besides handling a wide range of 
thermoplastics, the machine can be 
equipped to mold nylon at an extra 
cost. 

e@ Source: Moslo Machinery Co., 2443 
Prospect Avenue, Cleveland 15. Cost: 
$945 (without motor or starter). 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A four-blade screwdriver designed by 
Shelton Plane & Tooling Mfg. Co., 
Shelton, Conn., works like a jackknife. 
It handles No. 1 to No. 14 size screws, 
retails for $1.50. 


Upholstery material manufactured by 
U.S. Rubber Co. has elastic qualities. 
Made of viny] plastic, it resists scuffing, 
tearing, oils, grease. 

a 
Gaskets: A high-pressure gasket from 
Flexitallic Gasket Co., Camden, N. J., 
has an inner ring for pipe connections 
that reduces turbulence and _ increases 
flow of fluids. Teflon plastic is used in 
gaskets made by Chicago Gasket Co., 
1275 W. North Ave., Chicago 22. 
Gaskets resist chemicals and heat, are 
tough and durable. 


V V Color Whirl 


Keyed with approval of CBS’ color TV 
system (page 49) is this $15 converter that 
fastens onto the front of your set. The Vue 
Scope Kit is made by Celomat Corp., New 
York. When used with an adapter, it gives 
a ‘6-in. picture. Start the fractional-hp. 
motor going, and the disc, which is made 
up of red, blue, and green filters, whirls in 
front of the tube. The filters are made of 
an acetate plastic sheeting that was pro- 
duced by Monsanto Chemical Co, 


material 
machine 


INC more 
recovered per 


large manufacturer processing o 
valuable moterial recently found that 
each MIKRO-COLLECTOR® installed in 
his plont soved him an additional $60 
per doy in solvoged moterial. 

Such savings are directly attributed 

to these odvontages 

Ww High percentage of recovery—99 9% plus 

& Greatly reduced filter cloth eree means low 
maintenance costs, quick end easy moterial 
chongeevers. 

W Constent uniform’ flew of dust-leden air 

W Fitter rete 15-25 clm per sq ft of febric 

W Cleaning ring eliminates mechonical shaking 

The revolutionary principles employed 

in MIKRO-COLLECTOR design insure 

optimum recovery ond sensational fil- 

ter rates. Our research loboratory and 

test facilities ore available for your 

dust collection problem withou! charge 

or obligation. 


SEND FOR - your copy 
of new MIKRO-COLLECTOR bulletin. 


“Patents applied for by H. J. Mersey, Jr.. and 
Pviverizing Machinery Compeny 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY meres 
37 Chethem Reed 


MIKRO- COLLECTOR 


MIKRO P i/f { KR Cmilt 
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New ECONOMY Outfit 


te for only $995 


2c MAKES A STAMP! Simple 
unit (6 ir ded) pe ae 

repeot impr 

at 

of a rubber 

stamp. Mail 


coupen now! 


At leeding Stotionery & Office Supply Deolers 
THE MEYER CORPORATION, 1632 $. Kostner Ave., Chiceoge 23 
Please send liternture and name of neorest desior 


Nome 





Address. 





City. Sate. 
PPROOUCT OF THE HEYER COMP, manEnE © 
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Now —Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
“Economy Prices! 


Four new fully-coated Levelcoat* papers with new fiber... 
new formula ...now assure premium quality press performance 


and reproduction at the cost of ordinary paper 


Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* 


With sulphate-cooked fibers 
added, permanence, foldability, 
dimensional stability make Hifect 
ideal for covers or any fine letter- 
press printing. 


New LITHOFECT* 


For finest offset printing. Provides 
a moisture -and - pick - resistant 
coating. Offers outstanding fold- 
ability. Renders colors without 
loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* 


Whiter, smoother, folds even 
better than before. Trufect, for 
letterpress, offers faster ink set- 
ting time, greater press depend- 
ability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* 


An economy sheet for volume 
printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, 
greater uniformity ream-on- 
ream than ever before. 





OLD EAGLE EYE DETECTS AND REJECTS! Oversize wood 
fibers are segregated and rejected by huge rotary screens in one phase 
of Kimberly-Clark’s elaborate ocreening system, The extra attention 
devoted to this process makes a th diff in all four 
new Levelcoat papers. You'll feel this difference in the slic k, smooth- 
as-satin surface—see it when you look at Levelcoat for brightness, 
freshness and uniform cleanliness. 





THE DADDY OF ALL “PIN BALL MACHINES”! Moving face 
powder-soft clay through the mill at a 40-t08- -per- hour clip, this giant 
electric control panel pletely eli swork in measuring 
ingredients for Levelcoat’s sad pick- resistant surface. Yet this is but 
one of 79 control-checks in America’s most streamlined paper-mak- 
ing process... your assurance of photographically-true reproduc’ wear 
—plus press performance ordinarily seen only in higher-priced paper! 





Now you can make every impression a far better impression 
—without an increase in printing cost! For “economy”: 
priced Levelcoat* gives you the press performance and re- 
production of higher-priced paper ! 

The secret is the new longer, stronger LongLac sulphate 
fiber —and Kimberly-Clark’s own newly-perfected coating 
formulation. You'll see new whiteness and brightness, feel 
new smoothness, in all four Levelcoat papers. In make- 
ready, on large or small presses, you'll discover new econ- 
omy and dependability. Finally, in comparing reproduction 
with that of any other paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in the quality of printing 
achieved—with less waste—on new Levelcoat. 


So regardless of your paper requirements — for long runs 
or short runs, for advertising pieces, magazines or house 
organs — look to Levelcoat for printability at its best. 


EVER SEE A “PACKAGED” TREE ? Transformed into sheets 
of LongLac sulphate pulp, “trees” are now delivered to Kimberly- 
Clark mills, packaged and ready for use. Added to paper stock, this 
rugged new pulp ingredient imparts surprising strength and resiliency 
to the finished paper. That's one important reason why Levelcoat re- 
quires less make-ready, scoots through the press like greased light- 
ning, and makes poor foldability “old hat.” 


SEEING IS BELIEVING! Now you can buy with confidence, print 
with confidence, for Levelcoat is tested on actual printing jobs before 
it reaches the market. Reprints of these tests, in sample form, are 
available to you through your paper salesman. They tell far more 
convincingly than a thousand words, how your purchase of Levelcoat 
will perform. It’s proof before you buy that new Levelcvat gives you 
the printability of higher-priced paper! 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


7. mw. B86. 8. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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DO YOUR 
DESIGNERS 
AND BUYERS 
KNOW THIS... 


in two modern plants, 
Alcoa makes the best 


aluminum die castings 


money can buy 


You can avoid production 
headaches by making Alcoa 
your die-casting supplier. 

Alcoa recommendations are 
based on 35 years of die cast- 
ing and 62 years of experience 
in aluminum. You'll find them 
economically sound, for we 
never forget that your product 
must be sold competitively. 

You'll like Alcoa dependa- 
bility. Deliveries when prom- 
ised. Specifications met 
or exceeded, 

You can find us listed under 
“Aluminum” in your classi- 
fied ‘phone book. Or write: 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1908K Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


DIE CASTINGS 


or) 
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How Missouri Does lt 


© State's industrial development program is one of the most active 


in the country. 


¢ Close to 90 towns and cities have set up local development 
corporations, and most of them have landed new industry. 


e Much of programs’ success traces back to guidance and help from 
the state’s Division of Resources & Development. 


Early this year the Rev. Floyd Mc- 
Carthy of Lathrop, Mo. (population 
1,049) decided something had to be 
done to increase the membership of 
his church. The obvious way was to 
increase the population. 

That minh have posed a problem 
for some ministers—but not for the 
Rev. McCarthy. He talked the towns- 
people into forming an industrial de- 
velopment corporation, which raised 
$30,000. Then he went into Jefferson 
City to tell the state’s Division of 
Resources & Development about it. 

A short while later the state office 
heard of a company—Virginia House 
Furniture Co.—that was hunting for a 
Midwest assembly gs The office sug- 
gested Lathrop. The furniture people 
looked and liked. They found a plant 
that would do temporarily, agreed to a 


larger setup if the operation worked’ 


out, and in one swoop gave the Rev. 
McCarthy his population increase. 

e State ecgriogng: story, perhaps, 
isn’t typical, but it illustrates what is 
happening all through Missouri today. 
Town after town is turning to industrial 
development corporations to bring in 
the new industry it needs. 

The state already has one of the 
most active development programs in 
the country. Though there isn’t an 
exact count, there are probably close 
to 90 local corporations out to get 
businesses. For the last few months, 
the state has been trying to pin down 
just how many there are. So far out of 
88 queries, it has had 60 answers. Of 
these, 54 towns and cities said they 
had local development corporations in 
operation. About 85% of the cities 
said they had landed an industry; some 
had brought in two or three. 
© Well Nurtured—Missouri’s industrial 
program, of course, hasn’t grown with- 
out careful tending. Much of its suc- 
cess stems directly from the guidance 
of the state’s Division of Resources & 
Development. Under H. H. Mobley, 
its present director, the office has drawn 


up what amounts to a primer for towns 
that want to start development cam- 
paigns. 

Mobley says a town’s industrial foun- 
dation or development corporation can 
work in many ways. Its program can 
range from a simple of providing 
sites and buildings fogfindustry to onc 
of also providing loans, management 
counsel, market analysis, and new prod- 
uct evaluation. He promotes the simple 
type—a local organization to offer sites 
and buildings for desirable industry, 
on a self-supporting basis. ‘ 
eTwo Types—Under Missouri law, 
there can two types of industrial 
development corporations. One is 
profit-sharing, set up under state secur- 
ity law and is a legal entity. The other 
is nonprofit-sharing, set up by a pro- 
forma decree of the Circuit Court. 

Mobley’s division recommends the 
profit-sharing type. This involves reg- 
ular officers, sale of stock to local 
people, and sometimes life insurance 
carried on officers to protect stock- 
holders. The theory behind this sort 
of organization is this: It’s easier to get 
local people to invest when they have 
a chance to profit personally. Also, it 
seems to be more attractive to industry. 
eHow to Start—-The recommended 
procedure for starting a development 
corporation runs along these lines: 

A general uaceciggy | meeting is 
called. A committee of at least 12, 
representative of all important groups 
in the community, is appointed. This 

troup breaks up into subcommittees to 
He le financial, legal, real estate, and 
construction duties. 

Once money is raised, the next step 
is to build. Mobley recommends that 
towns of 2,000 to 15,000 population 
limit the size of the building to 20,- 
000 sq. ft. And he stresses that they 
should erect only conventional build- 
ings. A town takes too big a chance in 
putting up a special building for a 
special industry. Mobley also advises 
that all development corporations hold 
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off on actual construction until they 
have a contract for an industry to 
move in. 

© Steps to Take—Mobley lays down 
these general rules for the way the 
corporation should proceed: 

Have the prospective industry 
thoroughly checked, both by the local 
committee and the Division of Re- 
sources & Development. 

e Do not sign a contract for less 
than 10 years. The agreement should 
have an option under which the indus- 
try can buy the building at any time at 
a prenegotiated value of not more than 
2% depreciated value per year. 

e The minimum amount the com- 
munity should get on its investment 
is 4% net. That means the industry 
should pay the industrial development 
corporation 4% a year of the total cost 
of the building, plus cost of site, taxes, 
maintenance, and insurance. 

e On a 4+% deal, the development 
corporation can pay stockholders about 
34% net. The cost of bookkeeping, 
state fees, and income taxes wil] con- 
sume about 4%. 

e The title to the building should 

remain in the name of the industrial 
development corporation, unless it is 
purchased in fee simple title by the in- 
dustry. 
e Things to Avoid—Mobley says the 
main thing that local groups have to 
steel against is getting overanxious. 
“Too often, people expect miracles. If 
they haven’t landed a factory in three 
months, they begin to get frantic. 
Sometimes a promoter will move in 
and promise to deliver an industry for 
a fee. As a general rule, these promo- 
ters should be looked on with suspicion. 
Once an industrial promoter talked a 
town into starting work on a factory 
building. But he failed to produce a 
tenant. The local sentiment now is 
such that years will go by before inter- 
est in industrial development shows up 
again.” 

Another thing, Mobley says, is that 
towns shouldn’t pay big fees to engi- 
neering firms for a survey they can do 
themselves. 

Then there are towns that bite off 

more than they can chew. One secured 
a needle trade plant, which wanted 200 
women workers, but never got more 
than 185 locally. However, the = 
went along contentedly on that basis. 
Then the local committee talked a 
garment manufacturer into moving in. 
He needed 125 women. Shortly after, 
the first plant moved out. 
e Case Histories—Mobley’s files at the 
state office are filled with case histories 
of how different towns have tackled the 
development problem. Here, briefly, 
are a few of them: 

In February, 1949, a group of towns- 
people in Monroe City (northeast 
Missouri, population 1,600 to 1,800) be- 
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Backing on decorative laminate is "roughed up" 


efore Brushing 


After Power Brushing 


automatically... at low cost by 
Osborn Power Brushing. 








FOUND ten million tiny claws 
to scratch its back automatically 


} ag soeigen bonding .. . the abso- 
Jute requirement wherever qual- 
ity materials are cemented together, 
counts heavily on proper surface 
pre-preparation of mating members. 
Adjoining surfaces must [ precisely 
finished with even, exacting ‘‘rough- 
ness” into which the bonding cement 
can key, and also be completely clean 
of loose particles. 

To achieve correct and complete 
uniformity in the bonding surface at 
low cost, this leading manufacturer of 
decorative laminate sought to find a 
way of mechanically roughing the back 
of plastic sheets. ..to eliminate manual 
operations. The problem was solved 
by Osborn Power Brushing . . . in 
dustry’s most versatile finishing tool. 

As shown above, unit sections seven 
feet long are now taped together to 
form a continuous strip and fed 
through the brushing machine at a 
rapid rate of speed. Millions of sharp 
steel wire ends of an Osborn Heli- 
Master* power brush rotate at 1200 
rpm, against the back, thus cutting or 
roughing in microscopic grooves to 
which bonding cement can anchor. 
Thickness of the sheet is held to within 
two-thousandths of an inch. A second 
brush, an Osborn Master®-Strip Rotary 
Brush, then efficiently cleans the loose 
dust left by the roughing operation. 

Whether your work is roughing or 
precision-finishing metallic or non- 


metallic parts... or if your problem is 


LOOK FOR THE NAME / 


cleaning or scrubbing . . . it’s likely 
that your work can be done more 
efficiently, at lower cost, with new, im- 

roved Osborn brushing techniques. 

hy not have an OBA (Osborn Brush- 
ing Analysis) made of your present 
brushing methods. Wherever improve- 
ments can be made by power brushing, 
the Osborn Brushing Analyst will dem- 
onstrate how you can better the 
quality of yore gemeene simplify your 
production and cut your costs. His 
services, backed by Osborn’s extensive 
technical facilities, are yours on re- 
quest. Ask today for an OBA. Simply 
call or write The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. 338, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obie. 


YOU CAN IMPROVE FINISH 
AND CUT COSTS BY BRUSHING 


RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
THOROUGH APPLICATION ENGINEERING 


93 











if you're skeptical about the location 
of your industry, here’s a man we want you to meet. 


He's o man who's responsible, to a great degree, for the fact that 800 
industrial plants (costing almost $300,000,000) have been built in South 
Carolina since 1945. He's responsible, too, for a large part of the plant 
expansion since 1945—$204,000,000 by 1040 existing plants. 

He's a native-born South Carolinian (99.7% of all South Carolinians are 
native-born), who's proud and ambitious. He's loyal and hardworking. He 
resents un-American influences. He delivers an honest day's work for a good 
day's pay. 

His name is— THE SOUTH CAROLINA EMPLOYEE. He can convince any 
skeptic that good and loyol employees will make your industry, or any 
industry, a more profitable and pleasani operation...in South Carolina. 

For information about available employees, plant sites, 
and the profitable future for your industry in South 
Carolina, write (Box 927) wire or phone (LD94) 


L. W. BISHOP, Director 
Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept.BW10 Columbia, South Carolina 


WHERE RESOURCES 
Ou AND MARKETS . 
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gan to talk of landing a factory for their 
town. All Monroe City had then were 
some baby-chick raisers. Donald D. 
Burr, an industrial assistant in the 
Division of Resources & Development, 
came to Monroe City and outlined what 
would be needed. Capitalization of 
the corporation was set at $50,000, with 
$35,000 to be raised at the start. Par 
value of shares was set at $25. To at- 
tract small buyers, the local bank set up 
special accounts where people could de- 
posit so much a week toward a share. 

@ Leads—Meanwhile, Burr brought . in 
leads. Late in 1949, he took the presi- 
dent of Kuhlman Tool & Die Casting 
Co., Kansas City, 'to Monroe. They 
inspected several sites, and Kuhlman 
<ed one owned by the Wabash R.R. 

e railroad agreed to lease the ground 

to the development corporation. The 
corporation then prepared blueprints 
and eventually signed a 10-year-lease 
contract with Kuhlman for a 15,000- 
sq.-ft. building. In December this year, 
Kuhlman will move in with a payroll of 
75 employees. 
e Revolving Fund—In southeastern Mis- 
souri, sy 2 Giradeau (population above 
20,000) has an unusual setup for its 
industrial development corporation. The 
corporation has a revolving fund, which 
is a separate business organization and 
in which $100,000 was originally in- 
vested. None of the money in the fund 
can be used us an outright subsidy, but 
it is designed to encourage new business 
by building. loans and, in some cases, to 
encourage local industry by loans for 
working capital. 

Right now the fund has obligated 
itself to put $100,000 into a new build- 
ing for a dress manufacturer. The com- 
pany has signed a 20-year lease, with 
option to renew, at a rent of $5,000 
a year. The advantage for the company 
is that it need not pay taxes on a large 
capital investment, and it can take credit 
for the rent as a business expense. 

e Godfather—The man who has prob- 
ably had the most to do with the pro- 
motion of industrial development in 
Missouri is George C. Smith, president 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

‘The Missouri Division of Resources & 
Development started to operate in 1944. 
Smith was one of the original members 
of the 10-man commission that oversees 
the division’s operations, and he is gn 
the commission still. Smith says the 
goal of the division is to make Missouri 
something like North Carolina, “where 
every little town has a factory.” 

In Smith’s opinion, the state plan- 
ning and development agencies should 
concern themselves “with the promo- 
tional aspects of industrial development, 
rather than the formulation of a body 
of regulatory rules and sets of restric- 
tions which are at best, the function of 


the local planning engincer.” 
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Each developed for a special purpose 


Quills or “armor plate” for protection; a long 
snout for finding food; a safe way to transport its 
young — each of nature’s creatures has been equipped 
in some special manner to meet the problems of life. 

Just so have Armco Special-Purpose Steels 
been developed to help manufacturers produce finer, 
more salable home and industrial products. 

For example, there is Armco Zinccrip with a non- 
peeling zinc coating that assures complete rust 
protection for home laundry dryers and combination 
storm doors and windows; an aluminum-coated 
steel called Armco ALuMINizEp which manufacturers 


prefer because it resists the combination of heat and 
corrosion in such things as home heaters and car 
mufflers. Then there is bright, rustless Armco Stainless 
Steel for home and industrial products. 


These extra-quality steels make it possible for 
manufacturers to build attractive appearance and greater 
durability into things made of steel which keep 
America strong and raise our living standards — 
from kitchen ranges to steel products for defense. 
Manufacturers who use these extra-quality steels 
also benefit from the merchandising value of Armco’s 
36 years of national consumer advertising. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
COAST TO COAST © THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 








“Okay, next time we'll go the smart way 


...on the Abert, /” 


CHICAGO 

ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE 
SEATTLE 
OMAHA 

SIOUX CITY 
WISCONSIN 
UPPER MICHIGAN 
and many 
other areas are 
served by the 
HIAWATHAS 


teto 


2 
* 1950 ; 


No doubt about it—what with the trucks and crowds, 
the hot rods and detours—things can be tough on the 
highways. And just when traffic volume slacks off a 
bit, the weather begins to get bad! 

On your next inter-city trip, join the happy folks 
aboard Milwaukee Road HiawaTuas who have learned 
that it pays to let the engineer do the driving. 

Rail fares are low—barely over 2¢ a mile on round 
trips in easy-riding, reclining chair coaches. Or you 
can go de luxe in parlor and sleeping cars. Meal and 
buffet service are yours to enjoy en route, and your wide 
window gives fascinating close-ups of passing scenes. 

For a free copy of a new, colorful brochure on the 
Olympian H1awaTua between Chicago and the Pacific 
Northwest, write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 654 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


? THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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Appraising Munitions Board 


Sirs: 

There are several inaccuracies which 
I am sure you would like to know 
— so sto yee Board 
on the Spot” —Sep.30’50,p26}. 

(1) The Munitions Board docsters 
a head in the person of Roscoe Seybold, 
who was sworn in as vice-chairman on 
Sept. 18, 1950. He is now acting 
chairman. 

(2) The Munitions Board buys noth- 
ing and issues neither letters of intent 
nor enters into contracts. All buying 
is done by the military services. As the 
article states, the board does have the 
job of “setting up plans with producers 
. . . $0 that pos Bese can get rolling 
at a moment's notice.” 

Actual planning with producers is 
carried out by the military field pro- 
curement offices under ground rules set 
by the Munitions Board. The Board 
monitors the program, assigns planning 
responsibility among the services, and 
passes on completed schedules. 

As to the progress of this work: 
Planning has See just about com- 
pleted on Priority List No. 1, for 
major key items, such as aircraft, tanks, 
guns, trucks, combat vehicles, elec- 
tronics, etc. There are 700 major 
items on this list which break down 
into about 2,500 separate production 
schedules. For example, an_ aircraft 
breaks down into a large number of 
components for which production must 
be planned. The same is true for 
electronics, tanks, guns, trucks, and the 
rest of the list. 

Bv Dec. 31 of this year, we expect to 
have production planning completed on 
Priority List No. 2, which will break 
down into about 2,100 actual produc- 
tion items. 

Together, the two lists comprise 
about 50% of total World War IT pro- 
duction, dollarwise. 

This means that the military services 
have planned production available for 
immediate use. It eliminates the waste 
of time in searching for production ca- 
pacity, eliminates competition for pro- 
duction among the services. 

When Korea broke, the Munitions 
Board directed that these producers be 
used in producing military goods where 
contracts were being negotiated. 

I am happy to say that much of our 
mobilization planning is now paying 
off. 

I might point out that a story on page 
19 of the same issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
says, “Since June, the Armed Services 
have been obligating . . . their procure- 
ment dollars at the rate of $3-billion 
a month—$36-billion a year.” We 
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couldn’t have done that if we had been 
ot on production planning. 

(3) The board is currently furnish- 
ing to the National Security Resources 
Board, National Production Authority, 
and other interested agencies, reports 
of planned procurement by major pro- 
gram, and has been doing so as te- 
quested. It is also furnishing quarterly 
requirements for steel, copper, alu- 
minum, and rubber. In addition, the 
Munitions Board is developing require- 
ments for total mobilization. First es- 
timates of these requirements are now 
being refined. 

(4) As for the stockpile, the facts 
give a quite different picture from that 
painted. 

We have actually been stockpiling 
on a large scale for only two years, 
fiscal 1949 and 1950, the first years 
that we have received large-scale ap- 
propriations. In 1946, we received 
$100,000,000 and in 1947 we received 
$175,000,000. During those years we 
were held down by statute backed up 
by limitation on funds, so as to avoid 
interference with reconversion, which 
at that time was the most important 
thing in the economic picture. 

How well are we doing? On Aug. 
31, 55% of the materials planned for 
the stockpile were on hand and 13% 
were on order, a total of 68%. These 
figures are based upon actual quanti- 
ties, tons, pounds, etc.,—not dollars— 
and they are a much truer indication 
of status than the dollar measure. 

(5) Rubber: The Munitions Board 
has been active and aggressive in its 
efforts to meet rubber stockpiling 
needs, despite reports to the contrary. 
We cannot give full details of actions 
taken to bolster the rubber supply at 
this time due to the fact the whole 
matter is under study by committees 
of Congress. We are sure that they 
will make public the full story when 
they have completed their work. 

Fioyp B. BrInkLey 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVISER, 
MUNITIONS BOARD, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND BQUIPMENT—LOOSE LEAP, BOUND BOOK AND VISICLE 


Shreveport Leads You, too, will say PHENOMENAL © 0 Cammy 
Sirs: 
"We wish to congratulate you on the “Actual orders resulting from “clues” advertising total over 


outstanding Report to Executives on i 
Natural Gas [BW—Sep.30'50,p75}. $27,000. Majority of inquiries are from top management per- 


We in Shreveport are particularly in- sonnel of well known companies. They come from the entire 








terested in this report for it confirms ee : 
our claim to being the national pew country—all the major industrial centers. Results have been 


of distribution of natural gas—which phenomenal; a $20.00 ad bringing in more results than previ- 


must be quite evident to all when they : ” 
consider that Shreveport is the home ous trade magazine ods ot $275.00 each: 
and headquarters of No. 1 and No. 2 From a letter written by one of the mony satisfied “clues” advertisers. 


companies, United Pipe Line Co. and nin is ‘i * 
Tranan ii om T Se] ‘or imformation on you con talk ocross-the- 
Texas Eastern ag 4 y OR . desk to more than 200,000 key executives, write: 

' Clossified Adv. Division, Business Week, 330 W. “VS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. cl ues 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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HIGHER EARNINGS from common stocks would help offset the long downtrend in bond yields. That’s the main reason why... 


Savings Banks Yearn for Stocks 


New York association asks easing of laws to allow them to 
buy equities in an amount equal to their surplus, undivided profits. 


New York State savings banks should 
be permitted to invest at least part of 
their assets in corporate stock issues. 

That’s the final opinion of the invest- 

ment committee of the New York State 
Savings Bank Assn., after studying the 
subject for two years. The finding was 
announced to association members at 
the group’s recent 57th annual conven- 
tion. And it scored a resounding hit 
with the 750 attending delegates. Be- 
fore adjourning they unanimously au- 
thorized association officials to seek at 
once to liberalize the state laws that 
have prohibited savings banks from 
holding such investments. 
e Cautious Approach—New York sav- 
ings bank officials, of course, have no 
desire to go hog wild in adding common 
stocks to their investment portfolios. 

Initially, the association is aiming 
only at amending the present restric- 
tion, not knocking it out entirely. It 
wants the laws to permit stock pur- 
chases by members up to an amount 
equal to a bank’s su fon fund, plus its 
undivided profits. Thus no part of a 
bank’s deposits could be used to pur- 
chase equities. 

It’s true that the pas legislation 
would let savings banks put close to 
$1.2-billion in equities, based on 1949 
vearend figures. But even this would 
mean that, at the maximum, only some 
9.5% of all assets of the group could 
be in such securities. 

Further, it wouldn’t be necessary for 
any bank to make stock purchases en- 


tirely on its own—unless it wanted to. 
The investment committee has sug- 
gested the organization of a common 
trust fund or a mutual common stock 
investment trust to be operated by 
skilled investment managers under the 
supervision of a savings bank trust com- 
pany. An interest in the pool of equity- 
invested funds could be purchased and 
held by any banks whose trustees 
might be opposed to their direct pur- 
chases of stock issues. 

© Cost Squeeze—The factors touching 
off the current yen of New York sav- 
ings banks for stocks aren’t hard to spot. 
Primarily, the interest stems from the 
definite need of such institutions to 
raise materially their net earnings. For 
some time the savings banks have been 
squeezed badly between low interest 
rates and rising operating costs. And as 
the savings banks see it, common 
stocks, with their more liberal yields 
(chart), offer a means of easing a long- 
standing and painful situation. 

e Time Was—Back in the 20’s the 
return on savings bank investments in 
New York was enough to warrant in- 
terest payments to depositors at yearly 
rates running as high as 44%. 

The “good old days,” however, are 
long since gone. Since the mid-30's 
the federal government’s easy money 
policy has cut deeper and deeper into 
the banks’ returns from their Seiden 
of the “legal” type of securities; these 
are the government and high-grade cor- 
porate debt issues the law has com- 


pelled them to invest in. Just about 
gone, too, are such profitable nonbond 
investments as the 5% and 6% mort- 
gages that were once so plentiful. 

As a result, New York savings banks 

long ago trimmed down their once lib- 
eral interest payments to depositors. 
Lately they have been paying between 
14% to 2%. Even so, many banks 
claim they are still finding it hard to 
make por 4 meet. Some banks report 
that the rate of their earnings has been 
running as low as 2.44% on average 
net assets. 
e@ Unpopular Trend—Naturally, the 
banks don’t like this trend. It’s not 
peculiar to New York State either. Sav- 
ings banks all over the nation have been 
suffering. And as a result of the low 
interest payments, they have lost ground 
in recent years in the race for the do- 
mestic savings business. 

The savings and loan associations— 
the savings banks’ bitterest rivals—have 
been the fast growers among the so- 
called “‘savings institutions” (BW—Aug. 
9'49,p86). In the postwar period they 
about doubled their “deposits.” That's 
around twice the gain the savings bank 
group has chalked up. And it is un- 
doubtedly one of the big reasons for 
this latest move of the New York banks. 
e Catch Up?—Whether they will be 
able to catch up with the savings and 
loan group, however, is an open ques- 
tion. For this group is permitted to 
operate on a somewhat less restricted 
basis than savings banks generally. It’s 
not hampered, for example, by limita- 
tions on the amount of mortgage hold- 
ings. That’s mainly why most S&L’s 
have been able to pay an annual “divi- 
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dend” rate ranging from 23% to 3% 
on savings in their care. 

Even the best friends of the New 
York savings banks admit they are 
vi to blame for the fix they are in. 
Many people believe that a lot of banks 
have missed a bet in not building up 
their mortgage portfolios. This type of 
investment gives holders a much more 
liberal yield than top-grade bonds. And 
it is generall na that any savings 
bank of moderate size can safely build 
its mortgage portfolio to around 50% 
of assets. Currently, however, few have 
done so. The state average of such hold- 
ings, the association reports, is only 
yg more than 35%. 
¢ No Pioneers—In requesting permis- 
sion to invest at least a part of their 
assets in common stocks, the New York 
ae banks aren’t doing any pioneer- 
ing. In 10 of the 17 states in which 
mutual savings banks now operate, the 
banks are already authorized to invest 
in such holdings. And the value of all 
such investments at the close of 1949 
added up to around $153-million. 

Neither are the banks the first to ask 
for an easing of regulations that confine 
investments to a “legal list.” 

New York trustees, for instance, re- 
cently asked and got legislative permis- 
sion to place up to 35% of the funds in 
their care in nonlegals (BW—Jun.17’50, 
p100). That was a noteworthy conces- 
sion. These trustees, it’s estimated, 
handle some $13-billion of trust funds. 
That’s about one third of all domestic 
trusteed funds. And about $4-billion of 
the New York total was reported to be 
in trusts limited strictly to so-called 
“legal” issues. 
¢ Life Companies, Too—Last summer, 
it was also indicated that similar legis- 
lation in behalf of life insurance com- 
panies would likely be introduced in 
the 1951 New York legislature. If 
passed, it would give the companies 
the right to invest up to 5% of their 
assets in equity issues (BW —Jul.22’50, 

77). New York State life companies 
old some 40% of all the life trade’s 
resources, and even 5% of its assets 
would add up to approximately $1.2- 
billion. 

The New York State Insurance 
Dept. hasn’t yet publicly announced 
its stand on the coming request of the 
life companies. All it has said is that 
it is considering the matter. 

Apparently few officials of the life 
companies involved expect trouble with 
the department, though. When the bill 
comes up in Albany, they believe the 
state officials will go along with it. 
© Superintendent btful—It may be a 
different matter with the savings banks’ 
request for stock-buying powers. New 
York State Superintendent of Banks 
William A. Lyon has already expressed 
his doubts as to whether this is the 
time to grant such a request. 
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ON CLIENTS’ BIRTHDAYS 
(Sey. with, FLOWERS -BY-WIRE 


The unusual approach succeeds! Try this one— 
know the birthdays of clients and their wives. 
Send thoughtful FLOWERS-BY-WIRE. 
Watch doors open to you, beaming faces welcome 
you, orders step up considerably! You can 
charge FLOWERS-BY-WIRE anywhere—for delivery 
anywhere—with a Worldwide Credit Floracard. 
Have your official F.T.D. FLORIST issue one to you. 
Look for This Emblem. Stop in where you see the famous Mercury Emblem. 
Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
” 








Reynolds Metel 
Company, Louisville, Ky. Here, PC 
Soft-Lite* Prism B Glase Blocks were 
installed to inerease the eficiency of 
the air-conditioning system, cut maia- 
tenance costs, edmit an abuadssce of 
softly diffused duylight for employee 
eye-comiort. 


“TM. Reg. applied fon 


“How PC GLASS BLOCKS 


benefit modernization 


programs” 


PC GLASS BLOcKs have proved their 
effectiveness and money-saving 
ability in the modernization of all kinds 
of plants and buildings. They've helped 
in the control of temperature and hu- 
midity. They've increased production, 
improved product quality, reduced main- 
tenance costs, boosted employee effi- 
ciency. What’s more, users have often 
found that the savings effected have paid 
for the installation. 


With PC Glass Blocks, repairs or re- 
placements are rarely needed. Heating 
and air-conditioning costs are reduced, 
because the insulating value of PC Glass 
Blocks is more than twice that of or- 
dinary single glazing. They eliminate 
the necessity for pertodic painting and 
puttying, too. There’s no wood or metal 
sash to rot, corrode, decay or rust. Ex- 
pensive cleaning of small, individual 
panes is a thing of the past. And PC 


Glass Blocks keep out dirt and dust, 
admit an abundance of diffused natural 
daylight over wide working areas, re- 
lieve eye-strain and fatigue. PC Glass 
Blocks are immediately available .. . 
require no critical materials for installa- 
tion. 


Why not find out what a sash replace- 
ment program with PC Glass Blocks can 
do for you? Our specialists will be glad 
to consult with you. For further informa- 
tion on the use of PC Glass Blocks, 
simply fill in and return the coupon. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporstion 
Dept. 6-100, 307 Fourth Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pe 

Without obligation on my part, please send me a FREE 
ce of your bookie: on the use of PC Glass Biocks in 
industriel, commercial and public buildings. 


City. 
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Distributed by Pittsburgh Plete Gless Compeny; by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast, end by Hobbs Glass itd. in Conade 
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Milwaukee’s Common 
Comes Out of Doghouse 


When Milwaukee R.R. directors de- 
clared $3.75 in back dividends on pre- 
ferred stock last week, they also madeé 
holders of the road’s common stock 
happy. Their action has a two-way 
effect. 

(1) It opens the way for a dividend 
on the common—the first since the road 
was reorganized five years ago. 

(2) It assures common stockholders 
of full voting rights in the election of 
directors next May. 
© Voting Trust—Since the line’s reor- 
ganization, both preferred and common 
stock have been held in a voting 
trust. Owners of the stock have merely 
held certificates, without having any 
right to vote. 

This voting trust will be terminated 
on Dec. 1, 1950. But the reorganiza- 
tion provided that unless dividends of 
$5 per share were declared on the pre- 
ferred for three consecutive years, no 
common dividend could be paid, and 
preferred stockholders would be en- 
titled to elect a majority of the direc- 
tors. 

Before last week, preferred dividends 
of $11.25 had been paid; $4 each fot 
1947 and 1948, and $3.25 for 1949. 
Now the directors have hiked the three- 
year total to the required $15. 

The road’s finance committee has al- 
ready recommended an initial dividend 
of $2 a share on the common. It prob- 
ably will be paid Dec. 9 to holders of 
record Dee. 1. 

All these dividends are from earnings 
of 1949 and before. Distribution of 
1950 earnings is still to be decided. 
Thus far, this year has proved far more 

rofitable than 1949. Through August, 
or example, fixed and contingent in- 
terest charges were covered with over 
$4-million to spare. In the same 1949 
months, similar net income added up to 
only $551,000. 


Rise in Large Loans 
Cuts Average N.Y. Rate 


The average interest rate on short- 
term business loans by New York City 
banks during the first half of September 
was actually lower than before Korea. 
In spite of the fact that interest rates 
generally have firmed in the last few 
months, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York found that the average rate 
had wei, about 4%. 
¢ More Big Ones—The answer to the 
paradox: During the first half of Sep- 
tember there was a higher proportion 
of very large loans at low interest rates. 
Rates were up on smaller loans as much 
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as w«%. But rates on the larger loans 
stayed about the same. 

That put the average rate for busi- 
ness loans due in one year or less 
to 2.24%. In the first half of June, it 
had been 2.34%. In September, 1949, 
the average rate was 2.26%. 
¢ Record Volume—The New York Fed- 
‘eral gets these figures by studying busi- 
ness loans made by the main offices of 
12 New York City banks and 15 of 
their larger branches during the first 
half of the last month in each quarter. 
It found that these banks loaned a 
record volume of $560-million in short- 
term loans during the September x 
riod. The number of loans granted— 
2,370—was also a record. 

Average rates on term loans—those 
due in over a year—were up from 2.48% 
in the June period to 2.59% in the 
September period. They are still below 
the average rate of a year ago—2.71%. 
Unlike short-term loans, rates on all 
term loans—large and small—have moved 
up since June. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Motorola, Inc., almost tripled its third- 
— sales over the 1949 period. 
rofits were over five times bigger. 
Sales were $54-million, compared to 
$19-million last year. Profits for the 
third quarter were $3.8-million, com- 
pared with $732,000 last year. 


e 
Republic National Bank of Dallas has 
regained first place in the Dallas bank 
race (BW—Jun.17’50,p106). Republic 
had $336-million deposits on Oct. 4. 
Its rival, First National Bank of Dallas, 
had $331-million. 

9 
Cash dividends of U.S. corporations in 
August were $213-million, up 11% over 
last year, according to the Dept. of 
Commerce. 


® 
Diesels pay off: B&O estimates that its 
412 diesels, which cost $51.5-million, 
are saving it $19.5-million a year. The 
road has just signed a lease with Equi- 
table Life for 90 more diesels. 


° 
Prudential Insurance Co. has loaned a 
subsidiary of Minute Maid Corp. $1.5- 
million. The security is 3,777 acres of 
Florida citrus groves. 


e@ 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. wants an additional 
$6-million rate increase to pay higher 
income taxes. The company has already 
asked for a $30-million rate boost. 


@ 
Merger of Manufacturers Trust Co. and 
Brooklyn Trust Co., both of New York 
City (BW-—Sep.16’50,p111), was ap- 
proved by stockholders. 
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SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


In 
Subsi 


means security-ia. shipping 


For over thirty years this red Signode 
seal has identified the Signode System 
of Steel Strapping—a method of ship- 
n.ent protection that has been employed 
profitably by more than 30,000 manu- 
facturers. 

Wherever you see this seal . . . on car- 
tons, crates, bundles or carloads of heavy 
machinery . . . you see the end result of 
the most extensive research and devel- 
opment in the steel strapping industry. 

For example, Signode operates the 
only railroad test-track used exclusively 
for perfecting methods of bracing freight 
car shipments. Signode is first to make 
available to industry fully automatic 
power machines for applying steel strap- 
ping on production lines. Signode main- 
tains a staff of trained engineers solely 
for the benefit of customers, for devel- 
opment work in the field. 

Probably most important, however, is 
the fact that Signode has but one busi- 
ness, one aim—to bring to every ship- 
per, large or small, the cost-cutting, 
profit-building advantages inherent in 
steel strapping. 

Let’s get together and talk it over; 





2610 N. Western Ave., Chicage 47, Iii. 


Cet eee cities in the U.S.A, 
anada: Canadian "5 ing Co., Led. 


diaries and distributors in most foreign countries. 
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Seenre pilfer-proof 
packaging for all kinds 
of containers. 
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FoX Rive R 


ER 
COTTON - FIBER BOND, ONION SKIN, LEDG 


The stamp alone costs 3¢ to 6¢ — the 
average letter costs a total of 75¢. Why, 
then, entrust business mail to anything 
less than 100% cotton-fiber bond by Fox 
River — finest paper you can buy. 
ana think! You could be using letter- 
eads on the cheapest newspaper stock 
...you could switch to beautiful 100% 
cotton-fiber letterhead paper by Fox 
River, with matching envelope, and your 
extra cost per letter would not be over 
i¢g! Smaller costs ranging downward 
in 75, 50, and 25% cotton-fiber grades. 
Samples with free Money-Making Mail 
booklet. Fox River Paper Corpora- 
TION,1320S.Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 
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Stockhol 


ers Snug in 


Wool, Cotton 


Textile shares are among leading “war babies.” Earnings 
are high, and the profits future looks bright for some time to come. 


Nobody in the post-Korea bull mar- 

ket has done much better than the 
stockholders of companies making wool 
and cotton textiles. Since June their 
shares have been right up at the to 
of the “war babies” (BW —Oct.7'50, 
pli7). Rayon producers haven’t been 
$0 spectacular in the past few months, 
but they were doing better than the 
market average before Korea. 
e Long Swings—Wall Street tradition 
is that the textile industry follows a 
boom-and-bust pattern. But during 
the last generation, these swings have 
lasted so long that it’s pretty hard to 
detect any cyclical pattern. 

Between the two World Wars, busi- 
ness was very bad. Then during World 
War II there was a textile boom. Since 
the war, cotton and rayon shares have 
done pretty well. Now it looks as if 
wool, the industry’s problem child, is 
also sure of prosperity for some time. 
e Earnings—A couple of the earnings 
reports that have come out in the past 


couple of days give some idea of what's 
going to happen to textile profits this 
year: 

Pacific Mills, which makes cotton, 
woolen, and rayon fabrics, reported that 
it had earned $6.2-million for the nine 
months ending Sept. 30, compared to 
about $2.3-million for the same period 
last year. Sales were up about 33%. 

Last week, Harold Banke, president 
of Celanese Corp. of America, a rayon 
producer, told the New York Society of 
Security Analysts that his company 
would earn about $40-million this year, 
roughly double its 1949 profits, and 
even exceeding its record year of 1948. 

Celanese, for instance, had a profit 
margin of 35% before taxes in the first 
half of 1950 as compared with about 
16% in the same 1949 period. It was 
the highest profit margin the company 
has ever had. 
¢ Pre-Korea—The boom in cotton and 
wool textiles got started a few weeks 
before Korea (BW —Jun.3’50,p21), after 
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Mites 


in the Middle South 


-..and each year reap a golden harvest 
from oil-rich seeds. It is a triumph of pri- 
vate initiative that cottonseed, soybeans, 
tung nuts and peanuts should be the basis 
for a growing Middle South industry, ad- 
ding new wealth to this area of Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. Oil extracting 
and processing plants throughout the Mid- 
dle South convert an annual $160,887,000* 
seed harvest to oil, margarine, cattle feed 
and a list of other by-products that is grow- 
ing almost daily. 

This industry group is steadily increasing 
its plant investment in the Middle South. 
Like many others, these companies have 
confidence in the future of the area. With 
abundant resources of farm, forest and 
mine; connection with the world’s largest 
reserves of natural gas and petroleum; 
plentiful electric power; interconnected 
transportation; port facilities at New Or- 
leans; and growing markets—the Middle 
South offers you outstanding advantages. 
Write for additional facts today. 

*U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL 
any of these business-monaged tox-payj 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CC 
Pine Bluff, Ark, “Py 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
- New Orlegns 14, 

















$22,000,000 
McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 


2.80% Promissory Notes due October 1, 1975 


The notes evidence loans which have been arranged privately. 
They are not offered for sale and this announcement 
appears as a matter of record only. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


October 13, 1950 























This man knows how to 
use other men’s heads 








Before Jim Harris became president he 
learned the terrific value of other men’s 
ideas. He learned to use other men’s 
minds in group thinking—for their good 
and the good of the company. 

When we showed him the "Y and E” 
Conference Top desk he looked it over 
carefully. Finally he said, “That is for 
me—and it is for every one of our offi- 
cers. It is wonderful . . . for two reasons: 
First, a group can pull right up and go 


to work without wasting a minute. And 
second, it is a constant reminder ...a 
reminder that the real purpose of a big 
desk is to give all your men room to put 
their ideas on it.” 

Your needs may be like Jim Harris’~ 
or quite different. “Y and E” makes of- 
fice equipment of all types that can help 
you make your office more effective. 
For complete information call your local 
“Y and E” representative. 


Also Makers of Quality Filing Systeme and Supplies 


YAWMAN > FRBE MFG. 


1006 JAY STREET + ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U.S. A, 





some slow months. Korea turned ris- 
ing demand into a roar. Finally, the 
Coe report indicating that the 
950 cotton crop would be short gave 
converters still another reason for rush- 


7" the mills. 

ey placed enough orders in July 
and August to keep the mills operating 
at capacity until the end of the year. 
Since then, converters (the men who 
turn gay goods into finished fabrics) 
have showing some caution. By 
the same token, mills haven’t been 
much interested in booking themselves 
too far in advance until they can see 
what costs are going to be like. 

As it is, some mills are booked well 

into the first quarter of 1951 on the 
constructions that are in heaviest de- 
mand—print cloth, duck, and rayon 
gray goods. Many woolen and worsted 
mills have orders that will keep them 
busy till the end of January. 
e Retail Level—However, there are 
plenty of goods available at the con- 
verter level. Business is a bit slower 
than usual for this time of year for 
them and for retailers. Inventories are 
creeping up. ‘Textile men blame the 
scare buying of last summer, which 
borrowed from fall sales. 

Wall Streeters who follow textile 
securities are optimistic about the next 
year or so. ey point out that big 
military orders will be coming in dur- 
ing 1951. And they feel that as long 
as wages are going up—and as long as 
higher taxes don’t soak up too much 
of them—there will be plenty of con- 
sumer demand for textiles. 

But besides ensuring good business, 
war brings higher corporate taxes and 
possible price controls. Here the in- 
dustry stacks up pretty well, analysts 
think. Average postwar earnings of the 
textile companies have been fairly high. 
That gives them a good position in 
figuring excess-profits tax. And prices 
in the industry are higher now in re- 
lation to costs than they were in the 
early part of World War II. This 
means that price controls, when and 
if they come, may not prove so much 
of a limiting factor on earnings—unless 
prices are rolled back. 
¢ Costs Increase—Costs, of course, will 
go up. The industry is already giving 
wage increases. Raw materials are mov- 
ing up along with other commodities. 
Wool, for instance, is at record highs. 
Wood pulp, a major material in rayon, 
has gone up substantially since Korea. 
However, the cotton mills got a break 
last week when the Dept. of Agriculture 
placed a limit on exports of raw cotton. 

In spite of rising costs, the industry 
figures profit margins will continue to 
be about as wide as they have been 
since the last war. For one thing, over- 
head costs per unit will be cut. That’s 
because mills will be producing pretty 
much at capacity* for some time to 
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Since the turn of the century IBM Time Systems have been providing 
uniform time control in offices, plants, and buildings throughout the 
country ... a continuous record of accurate, reliable service. 

Today, a new IBM Time System—unique in its employment of elec- 
tronics-—is in wide use. Connected to the regular AC lighting circuit of the 
building, this time system keeps every clock, time recorder, and signal on 
uniform time without special clock or signal wiring. Installation and main- 
tenance costs are reduced to a minimum. Any time indicating, recording, 
or signaling unit can be re-located easily and inexpensively. 

Like all IBM products, the new Electronic Time System is the result 
of extensive research and engineering development. The use of hundreds 
of thousands of IBM time units attests to their accurate, trouble-free 
performance, their complete dependability. 


All recording, signaling, or indicating units manufactured by 
IBM may be installed individually or as a complete system 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 





porn 


IBM Corporation, Dept. H2 
590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me information 
on IBM’s Time Equipment. 
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mm More working capital 
TO MEET PRODUCTION DEMANDS...CUT COSTS? 


Commercial Credit can furnish you with 
the extra Working Capital you need, yet we 
do not burden you with the disadvantages 
of other methods of raising money. We do not 
become a partner in your business, nor do we 
buy stock, debentures or other capital issues. 

You retain complete control 
over ownership, manage- 


ment and profits. INSTALL NEW EQUIPMENT 


The cost of our service is well in line with the 
value of the extra 
Working Capital 
you get. There 
are no prelimi- 
nary fees, com- 
missions or other 
additional charges. 
You use Commercial Credit money as long as 
you need it. .. but there is no expense 
(such as fixed interest or dividend 
commitments) when you don’t need 
our money. And our one charge (unlike divi- 
dends) is a tax deductible business expense. 





FINANCE INVENTORIES 


Usually all arrangements are completed 
and extra money made available within 
a few days. If you can use more money 
for any sound business 
reason, write, wire 
or phone the nearest 
Commercial Credit 
Corporation office below. Just say, “Send me 
complete information about the plan referred 
to in Business Week.” 


MEET TAX OBLIGATIONS 


CARRY MORE RECEIVABLES 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 
New York 17 © Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 © San Francisco 6 
. «+ @nd more thon 300 other financing offices in principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDN 
COMPAS 


, 100 


vale 
JUY & 
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BALTIMORE 2 





come, instead of shutting down oc- 
casionally. 

© Reformed—A lot of people around 
Wall Street think the industry has 
gotten over some of its bad habits. Dur- 
ing World War I, textile manufacturers 
overexpanded. The industry suffered 
from gy ws through the 20's 
and 30's. Fixed charges were heavy, 
and it seemed necessary to keep spin- 
dles active. Mills built up inventory 
before they were sure of a market. That 
led to big overstocks, price cutting, 
and huge inventory losses. 

The industry did not increase ca- 
pacity during World War II. It found 
it could handle increased demand by 
going on a three-shift basis and im- 
proving efficiency. To get capacity, big 
mills bought smaller ones. To get gray 
goods, converters bought up ae And 
some mills bought up converters to 
make sure that the quality of their 
products would be unimpaired and to 
get the extra profit that price ceilings 
allowed at later stages of processing. 
¢ More Centralized—And all this has 
brought the industry under more cen- 
tralized control. Since the war, mills 
have shut down when they had no 
orders, instead of letting inventory pile 
up. The more diversified companies 
have, in some cases, been able to shift 
their looms from a fabric where demand 
was lagging to one that was more in 
demand. 

The textile business went through a 
period of sharply declining demand last 
year (BW —Mar.12’49,p76). But on 
the whole it has done very well in the 
postwar years. As a matter of fact, 
since 1939 it has never had an un- 
profitable year. Its financial position 
is now better than it has ever been. ‘ 

Because of the long period of profits, 

debt has been cut down and equip- 
ment modernized. Many textile com- 
panies are in a very liquid position. 
e Synthetics—It remains to . seen just 
how long the wool and cotton shares 
will. remain the market darlings they 
are now. One question is: What effect 
will the development of synthetic fibers 
have on them? In the past 10 years 
cotton and wool have priced themselves 
out of some of their old markets and 
have been partly replaced by synthetic 
fibers. 

New fibers are being brought for- 
ward rapidly. According to Rayon 
Organon, U.S. consumption of syn- 
thetic fibers other than rayon has in- 
creased from 5-million Ib. in 1940 to 
91-million Ib. last year. Such fibers 
supplied only .1% of total textile fibers 
used in 1940. Last year, they supplied 
1.7%. The proportion has more than 
doubled since 1947. It’s pretty certain 
that before long the synthetics like 
Orlon and Dynel (BW —Mar.25’50,p73) 
will be a real threat to cotton and 
wool. 
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lestbith. —~ F AVTHFUL TO A PURPOSE 


In the 16th century, a young Venetian physician named Andreas Vesalius shocked 
the medical world by disputing the anatomical findings of the great Galen, “Prince of 
Physicians.” Ridiculed, abused, and called to trial before the Inquisition, he continued 


undaunted in his study and teachings. 


In the face of perpetual opposition, he eventually 


proved and corrected more than 200 of Galen's errors, and is known today as che father 
of modern anatomy — one of history's examples of faithfulness to a purpose. 


Go back a century and 12 years ago. Imagine a 
railroad only nine miles long. Picture it growing 
through the years ... pushing westward through 
“impenetrable” Dismal Swamp. . . across rivers 
and through and over mountains men said rails would 
never traverse . . . through wars and depressions, 
and past other physical barriers and financial reverses. 
Visualize it a reaching from the great Port of 
Norfolk, Virginia to the bustling midwest cities of 


Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, and between the 
north and the south . . . today one of the vital, 
strategically located Class I railroads of America . . . 
one of the most modern in equipment and operating 
methods . . . one of the highly honored for safety 
records — a railroad business men depend upon. 

This brief biography of the Norfolk and Western — 
itself a story of faithfulness to a purpose — is a saga of 
progress through foresight . . . the skill and loyalty 
of thousands of employees . . . an efficient railroad 
plant from the ground up . . . and constant research 

. . always with one pore in mind — to provide 
the best rail service possible. 

Today, and through the years to come, it is the 
Norfolk and Western's single purpose to provide the 
Precision Transportation American shippers and travelers 
have learned to rely upon. 


and feslote. 
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PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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Spincraft. 
Engineer 


saves expensive tooling costs 
gains days of valuable time 


If saving time and money is 
an incentive to you, then think 
how resourceful Spincraft en- 
gineering may be applied to 
whatever you make, or plan 
to make, to hold down costs. Ye” thick 
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Consumer Stocks Catch Up 


In the first phase of the rally after Korea, capital-goods 
shares led the market. Now traders are giving civilian industries 
a play. Tough controls could change their minds. 


The stock market has been doing a 
lot of backing and filling lately, but it is 
still close to the postwar highs it estab- 
lished earlier this month. One of the 
things that has kept it up there is the 
strength in the consumer-goods shares. 
e Reasons—There are two main reasons 
for the way consumer goods picked up 
in the past couple of months: 

(1) The rapid improvement in the 
war situation gives traders hope that 
the consumer industries aren’t going to 
be put through the wringer. 

(2) A considerable number of con- 
sumer industries show signs of doing 
pretty well in a semiwar or even a total- 
war economy. Industries like distilling, 
meat packing, textiles (page 102), and 
moyie making (BW —Oct.14'50,p106) 
promise to get along all right. 
© Capital Goods First—When the mar- 
ket started recovering from the initial 
shock of Korea, the capital-goods_in- 
dustries were the first to attract traders 


(chart above). By mid-August, Standard 
& Poor's index of the capital-goods 
shares had already passed its pre-Korea 
level. But the index of consumer-goods 
shares still had quite a way to go. 
However, in the last few weeks the 
play has been on the consumer-goods 
industries, The S&P stock index is up 
about 10.5% since mid-August, com- 
pared to about 6% for the capital-goods 
shares. In fact, the consumer-goods 
pour is now further above its pre-Korea 
evel than is the capital-goods group. 
© Controls—Just how long the Street 
will continue to think well of the con- 
sumer-goods industries will depend a 
lot on what controls come out of Wash- 
ington. This week traders have been 
mulling over the new credit curbs on 
housing and the tightening of Regula- 
tion W. And it’s generally accepted in 
the Street that new controls will be 
forthcoming soon after the election 
(page 15). If they are really tough, these 
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new controls could play hob with some 
major segments of business in the period 
before military production gets up full 
steam. 

This uncertainty is one reason the 
market has been backing and filling so 
noticeably of late. Most Wall Streeters 
still believe that the long-term trend of 
stock prices is up. Brokerage houses are 
advising their investor clients to hang on 
to present stock holdings. But a good 
share of the same brokers, when they 
look at the short-term picture, sce the 


possibility of a nasty break in the mar- 
ket before too many 

e Vulnerable—If this spill comes, the 
consumer-goods shares may be more 
vulnerable than the capital-goods group. 
Materials allocations, price controls, and 
a sharp cut in new home building would 
hit them hard. 

That isn’t the whole story, though, if 
you take a very long-range view of the 
market, During World War II the con- 
sumer-goods group advanced a lot more 
than the capital-goods shares. 


Working Capital Keeps Climbing 


Whatever type of ‘“‘war economy” 
may lie ahead will find business as a 
whole armed with record-breaking work- 
ing capital. That’s the finding of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 

SEC last week estimated that work- 
ing capital of all U.S. corporations (ex- 
cluding insurance companies and banks) 
had risen $3.7-billion in the first half 
of 1950, to reach the record total of 
$73.8-billion. That’s about — three 
times the working capital business had 
available a decade ago. 


What’s more, working capital has 
been shifting lately into a more liquid 
form. Corporate holdings of cash and 
government bonds expanded some $2- 
billion in January-June, 1950, to $44.2- 
billion. Alone, they actually covered 
73% of the $60.4-billion of current lia- 
bilities reported at midyear. At the 
1949 yearend, the ratio was 72%;. it 
was 61% at the close of 1948. 

Here’s SEC’s report covering the 
growth of corporate working capital over 
the last decade. 
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@ POSITIVE “BUSY” SIGNAL 


To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the ‘‘Inter- 
communication” section 
of your classified direc- 
tory, or write direct. 





RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-8 Addison $t., Chicago 18, Ilineis : 
0 Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
0 Send your representative. No obligation. 
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SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
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| FREE and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip- 
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General 


Binding 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. BW-10-2) 
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MAINTENANCE 
SHOW AND 
CONFERENCE 


CLEVELAND © JAN. 15 1E 


ror Vice Presidents 
Plant Managers 
Plant Superintendents 
Plant Engineers 
Maintenance Executives 
and all other plant operating men 
whose job it is to select, install, oper- 
ate, and maintain the equip f and 
services needed for efficient, low- 
cost production. 





Write today for free show registration tickets 
for yourself and bers of your organi 
tion. Address 

CLAPP AND POLIAK, SHOW MANAGEMENT 
341 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Seizure No Strike Panacea 


U.S. finds it’s not simple. Hands-off-wages policy settles 
nothing. And negotiating pay may cost government millions, if 
Supreme Court upholds damage awards to seized companies. 


In World War II, the only really 
effective weapon the government had 
in critical strikes was seizure of the 
ae or facilities involved. This week, 
Vashington’s labor experts were won- 


‘dering whether that weapon would 


teally be of much use in the new de- 
fense program. 

Court decisions now threaten to pull 
the teeth of the World War II version 
of seizure—in which the government 
took over a plant and worked out new 
wage settlements with the workers. And 
this week, new demands of the railway 
brotherhoods demonstrated that you 
can’t settle anything by the “hands-off” 
kind of seizure the government used on 
the railroads this year—taking over but 
making no new agreement with the 
union. 
© Headaches—Seizure isn’t as simple as 
it looks. Problems and headaches have 
a way of piling up, whichever way the 
seizure is handled. 

The government used the hands-oft- 
wages policy when it seized 194 rail- 
roads in August. It’s already deep in 
trouble. The original wage dispute 
hasn’t been settled; a fresh one is in 
the making. Since the government is 
in the cab seat, who’s going to take the 
blame if there’s a labor-management 
crash? 

Now look at the other method—the 

World War II seizures. When govern- 
ment stepped in then, it stepped in all 
the way. Belatedly, it’s finding out that 
the policy of granting pay rises and 
other benefits may cost the government 
tens of millions. Two cases involving 
company claims for losses suffered dur- 
ing government seizure are before the 
Supreme Court now. If the government 
loses, a flood of suits will be released. 
@ Last Resort—Still, all these troubles 
haven't sold the government off seizure 
as a last resort. Officials call it a “method 
of effective control of strikes in critical 
industries.” And they say that “the 
necessity for (seizure) has been in- 
creasingly shown in recent years.” 

The big question is: What are the 
pitfalls to be avoided? 
© Railroads—Take the hands-off-wages 
method. The government took over the 
railroads last Aug. 11 when two of the 
brotherhoods threatened to strike. But 
the government took no responsibility 


for changing the disputed wage rates. 
It is just running the trains under the 
old pay scales until roads and unions 
decide whether workers should get 48 
hours’ pay for a 40-hour week. 

Fact-finders said an 18¢-an-hour wage 
boost should be enough; unions said 
members had to have 31¢ more to keep 
pay at 48-hour levels. No solution is in 
sight. 

Now 16 more railroad unions repre- 

senting 14-million workers say they 
want raises of up to 35¢ an hour (BW— 
Oct.14’50,p114). Private owners esti- 
mate this would cost more than a half 
billion dollars a year; they oppose 
adding this to already heavy labor costs. 
That means the dispute will be 
wrangled through the full—and in recent 
years ineffective—course of the Railway 
Labor Act bargaining procedure. 
e Fact Finding—Suppose the new pay 
demands go to fact Ending and an in- 
crease is recommended. What happens 
then? Who's going to put the raise into 
effect? What will happen if nobody 
does? 

The government isn’t going to order 

any raise. Its seizure order dodged that, 
and the U.S. Court of Claims has held 
that the government can be held liable 
if private owners lose money due to 
lier labor costs incurred during 
seizure. 
e Up to Management-—So it takes man- 
agement to authorize any raise. If it 
refuses, workers can’t strike so long as 
seizure continues, and the government 
can’t step out so long as a wage dispute 
exists. 

Right now, officials see only one pos- 
sible way out: direct arbitration by 
President Truman, as President Roose- 
velt arbitrated an earlier wage row. The 
award wouldn’t be binding, but carriers 
and unions would be under strong 
pressure to accept whatever the Presi- 
dent recommended. 

e Wartime Raises—The hands-off-wages 
technique stems, in part, from the court 
attack on wartime seizures. Then gov- 
emment administrators didn’t hesitate 
to put into effect higher wages or bene- 
fits ordered by the National War Labor 
Board. And they went a lot further. 
During the coal mine seizure in 1946, 
the government signed the Krug-Lewis 
agreement; this gave miners an 18$¢ 
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raise and set up the now-famous welfare 
and retirement program. 

Management attacked the govern- 

ment’s upping of labor costs. Two test 
suits went to court. One involved the 
Pewee Coal Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., 
seized with other mines on May 1, 1943. 
The other involved the Wheelock Bros. 
.trucking company in Kansas City, 
‘among 103 seized Aug. 11, 1944. 
e Extra Costs—In both cases, private 
owners Claimed they had been deprived 
of property in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment. They claimed heavy 
losses from extra costs incurred by the 
government. 

The government argued that it didn’t 
actually “take” the properties, but 
merely ran them temporarily. The Court 
of Claims decided: against the govern- 
ment. It awarded the Pewee Coal Co. 
$2,241.26; it gave Wheelock Bros. 
$4,964.68, the amount added to its 
preseizure wages by a 7¢ raise put in 
effect by the government. 

The amount may look unimportant, 
but the suits are not. There were 2,850 
other coal mines and 102 other truck- 
ing companies involved in the same 
seizures as Pewee and Wheelock Bros. 
All have claims already figured out. 
They'll press them if the Supreme Court 
okays the Court of Claims awards. The 
high court will act this term. 


STEEL NEGOTIATORS Murty (CIO) 
and Stephens (U.S. Steel) get set as... 


Steel Workers Base 


Demands on Profits 


United States Steel Corp. and CIO’s 
United Steelworkers opened a new wage- 
bargaining round this week in their 
usual way: ‘The union submitted its 
contract demands, in general terms, 
then agreed to a two-week recess for 
management to draft its reply. 

Philip Murray, USW president and 
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“Out of reach for 600 years... 
until we scrapped habititis” 


*“Music manufacturers have always considered 

a small INEXPENSIVE organ ——— But— 
we discarded ‘habit-thinking’ ,”’ 

Mr. Magnus, “‘and by replacing “traditional wood 
and metal materials with Monsanto plastics, we 
were able to produce this full-toned miniature 
organ at popular prices.” 

Like Magnus—who uses Monsanto’s Resinox 
phenolic and Lustrex styrene plastic for thirty-one 
parts of the Magnus Organ—many manufacturers 
have discovered the low-cost benefits of 

Monsanto plastics: fast, efficient one-shot — 
little or no finishing problem (i.e. 

painting, assembling are often eliminated); and 

more units per pound with lightweight plastics. 

And the brilliant colors of plastics go all the 

way through, will not wear off or chip off. 

You'll want to see how Monsanto plastics can help 
you improve your product, and your sales ...while 
you slash production costs. Write Monsanto, today 
—or mail the handy coupon. Resinox, Lustrex: Reg. U.8. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Dept. BP11, 

Springfield 2, Mass. 

CG Please send me information about Resinox phenolic formulations. 

© Please send me information about Lustrex and the family of 
Monsanto plastics. 
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Industry Address _ 
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Our former ‘Load-Lifter’ series of 
hoists had amazing endurance and 
dependability. The new ‘Load- 
Litter’ is still better. It is not a 
“face-lifting” job but a revolution- 
ary, inside-and-out development 
with many new, good features. 


fn results, these mean lowest-cost lifting, absolute depend- 
ability, mi i i safety for 
man, hoist and load, Write now for descriptive circular. 
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MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
end other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, 
ock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety ond Relief Voives, 
‘American’ Industrial and ‘Microsen’ Electrical Instruments, 
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head of its bargaining delegation, asked 
for a “healthy and substantial” wage 
hike. He cited Big Steel profits as 
“economic justification for a wage in- 
crease” at this time. The union didn’t 
get specific about how much it wants, 
uit the figure is generally set at 25¢ 


an hour—divided between higher 
and increased “fringe” benefits. wie 
Meanwhile, bargaining between the 
CIO union and other major steel em- 
ployers is at a standstill. Talks started 
earlier, but were recessed pending de- 
velopments in Big Steel negotiations. 





THE LABOR ANGLE 





E SUGGESTED last week 

that government policy on 
wage regulation must inevitably 
take its shape from what is done 
about the cost-of-living clauses now 
written into many contracts. The 
alternatives are these: 

(1) If the cost-of-living clauses 
are allowed to stand, a wage policy 
is automatically made by their 
terms. 

(2) But if these clauses are 
voided, a national wage-adjustment 
formula will have to be established 
to take their place. 

Significantly, labor and manage- 
ment are far apart in guessing what 
the government eventually will do. 
By their willingness—even eager- 
ness—to sign cost-of-living contracts, 
the unions clearly assume that 
Washington will let them stand. If 
the unions thought otherwise, they 
would only settle for flat, specified 
increases. 

Management, on the other hand, 
has often leaned toward an opposite 
view. Its willingness to go along 
with cost-of-living clauses has, in 
more than a few cases, been based 
on the assumption that the govern- 
ment would set them aside before 
they grow too costly. 

Management gets this idea from 
history. In December, 1942, the 
National War Labor Board issued 
General Order No. 22. It provided 
that no escalator clause in a labor 
contract could be valid if it carried 
rates beyond the level permitted by 
the Little Steel Formula. Earlier 
that year, contracts in the ship- 
building industry providing for cost- 
of-living wage adjustments were 
amended at government insistence. 
In World War II an administra- 
tively devised wage rule—the Little 
Steel Formula—supplanted all wage 
contract terms. 


URRENTLY many an em- 
ployer is expecting a new 
tribunal like the old NWLB, plus 
an updated Little Steel Formula. 





Wages and Coming Stabilization Policy: II 


Hence the well-nigh reckless way 
some companies are signing cost-of- 
living wage contracts—taking it for 
granted they will be set aside. 

It has become, by now, a truism 
that a war is never quite like the 
one before. To expect a playback 
in 1951 and 1952 of the wage ad- 
ministration of 1942 is like expect- 
ing the next war to be a replay of 
the last. 

Hence those who look for a re- 
issue of NWLB’s G.O. 22 may 
look in vain. Today there are an 
estimated 2-million workers covered 
by cost-of-living contracts. More 
are being added every week. Im- 
portantly, many of those covered 
are in vital defense industries. In 
the 40’s, only an inconsequential 
number of workers were covered by 
such contracts. G.O. 22 bothered 
very few people. And the shipbuild- 
ing contract could be easily amended 
because, by being the only customer 
of the shipyards, the government 
was for all practical purposes a party 
to the contract. 


ERTAINLY administration of 
wages under a_ stabilization 
program will be infinitely simpler if 
the government just makes the Gen- 
eral Motors’ wage clause the prevail- 
ing wage-adjustment rule. And that 
seems much more likely to happen 
than the creation of a brar{d-new 
formula. 

The big unions will support such 
a choice. = loyers will be divided. 
Those who have signed such con- 
tracts will be in no position to de- 
mand they be voided. Indeed, some 
—principally GM—have a genuine 
enthusiasm for them. And an ad- 
ministrative body or wage board 
will want to avoid the Pandora’s box 
that would be opened if big con- 
tracts were nullified. 

A preponderance of pressures 
seems to favor making the cost-of- 
living flexible wage the stabilized 
wage of the new era of economic 
controls. 
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INDUSTRY'S CRADLE IS A LADLE 


Not a single industry is independent of steel. 

Every year sees new refinements, new speeds in steel 
production. Open hearths, electric furnaces are tapped 
oftener and for greater tonnages. Steel strip whizzes 
through pass after pass at better than a mile a minute. 
Giant presses stamp out whole auto bodies at once. 
Here again, ball and roller bearings that minimize 
friction permit major increases in speed, assure higher 
efficiency without sacrificing operating economy. 
mcs” Ball and Roller Bearings are preferred by 
builders of modern steel mill equipment. They have 
found through experience that mrs” engineering 

puts the right bearing in the right place. 

SKF Invusteiss, Inc, PHILADELPHIA 32, Pa. 

—the Pioneers of the Deep-Groove 

Ball Bearing, Spherical Roller Bearing, 

Self-Aligning Bali Bearing. 
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Man At Truck radios message from job site in 
@ public utility applicati Microph in hand, 
he's on the air in a second—gets action fast. 





In Wide Area Operations, good radio 
communication can mean better use of 
manpower and equipment, increased ef- 
ficiency, more net profit. 

You Can Beat Time Lag and cut overhead 
with a General Electric 2-way radio sys- 
tem. Send and receive voice messages in- 
stantly—from fixed stations to vehicles 
on the road, or car-to-car in motion. 
Here's job control at your fingertips . . . 
at 5 miles or 40 miles , .. from your desk, 
cir or home. Remember, General Elec- 


tric’s FM beam rides above static, is un- 


affected by weather and rough terrain. 


2-WAY RADIO 
speeds work— 
cuts costs! 


Remote Contre! from dispatcher's office or 
headquarters ties job locations and supervisors’ 
cars into one radio network ... efficient, de- 
pendable, profitable. 


EXAMPLES? You'll find G-E radio communi- 
cation systems in— 

Taxi fleets + bus and trucking companies + 
public service companies + police and fire 
departments + emergency vehicles + petroleum 
end natural gas industries: drilling, pipelining, 
distribution + lumber and logging + ranch 
and farm operations. 


now mucn 1s “asad: Comnounication WORTH TO YOUR BUSINESS? 
CS 


General Electric Company, Section 1100-21 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York. 


I'm interested in better communication for my business. Tell me how 
General Electric can help cut my costs. 


NAME... cccccccvccsescesvesccccece 
TYPE OF BUSINESS.........ceeeeeee. 


Seer eeeresreeseeee eee eeeeesceee 


CoH e eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee®e eee 


STATE . 


| GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC. 





Drive on Pentagon 


AFL opens campaign 


_ against letting defense construc- 


tion contracts to low bidders who 
employ nonunion workers. 


AFL building-trades unions are train- 
ing their guns on the Pentagon. They 
want to wipe out the Defense Dept. 
policy that permits construction con- 
tract awards to nonunion contractors. 
Secondary objective of the drive is to 
knock out any further use of GI's and 
civil service employees on military camp 
rehabilitation jobs. 
 “Responsible”—Pentagon officials now 
award construction contracts to the 
lowest “responsible” bidder, whether 
or not he sticks to union labor. But 
AFL contends that a nonunion con- 
tractor isn’t really “responsible”—and 
shouldn’t get a contract. For years, 
it’s been trying to get a government 
ruling to back up that position. 

Mounting camp expansion and re- 
construction has ie a renewal of 
the demand. A protest strike by 150 
AFL carpenters at Fort Belvoir, Va., 
near Washington, set off the campaign. 
The union members, employed b 
three contractors, refused to work wit 
nonunion men employed by a fourth. 

The Defense Dept. ordered GI’s to 
carry on the job of getting the camp 
ready for incoming troops. Mean- 
while, the Washington Building Trades 
Council (AFL) persuaded the strikers 
to return to work while the dispute was 
taken up officially. 
¢ Plea for Help—The council is trying 
to get contractors to help. It sent 
letters to 60 contractors and 20 sub- 
contractors, urging: “Condition your 
performance (under Defense Dept. con- 
tracts) on the nonemployment of 
workers who are unacceptable to the 
individuals working under our agree- 
ments.” In plain words, that means 
guarantee to complete a job on sched- 
ule only if union labor is required 
throughout the project. There’s no in- 
dication tha. contractors will go along. 

During World War II, most govern- 
ment construction was done by union 
contractors, under rules set up by the 
Office of Production Management. In 
return, AFL building-trades unions 
gave a no-strike pledge, agreed to issue 
work permits to nonunion men where 
necessary to fill jobs, and waived double- 
time pay for overtime. 

e Harder Now—Unions want some 
similar deal now. But it won’t be so 
easy to freeze out nonunion contractors 
this time. If they bid low enough and 
are financially responsible, they can’t 
be refused government contracts. And, 
once they land one, they can’t be re- 
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POWER: ... 8 
gines—each “Jo 
PLUS power. 
ECONOMY: priced with 
the lowest. “Job-Rated” for de- 
pendability and long life. 
BIGGER PAYLOADS: . 
— ng ares overloading 

springs because of “Jo: 

EIGHT BERTRIBUTION. 


EASIER HANDLING: ... 


at truck en- 
-Rated”’ for 


er turning! Parks in tight places. 
“Job-Rated” maneuverability! 


COMFORT: . . . widest seats . 
windshield with best vision of 
any popular truck. Air-cushioned, 
adjustable “chair-height” seats. 


SAFETY: . . . finest truck brakes 
in the industry . hand brake 
operating independently on pro- 
peller shaft on all models—'4-ton 
and up. 


wilted whe TA) T) fg ae i 


LOW first cost! 


With all its extra value, 
your Dodge “‘Job-Rated’ 
truck, no matter what its 4 
capacity, will be priced with q 
the lowest. When you count 
the cost, you can count on 

a Dod "é Job-Rated”” truck. 
Yes, ECONOMY is the 
word for Dodge! 


LOW ton-mile cost! 


Your Dodge truck is 
“‘Job-Rated”” to carry 
bigger yloads. You 
can haul more on fewer 
trips, at low ton-mile 
cost. You save time, 
effort, gas and oil. It’s 
“Job-Rated”’ for easier 
handling, too. 


Take a demonstration ride... with gyrol Fluid 


Drive! Available only on Dodge “Job-Rated” 
trucks (Y%-, Y- and 1-ton models)— lower 
upkeep costs, far longer truck life. Ask for 
Fluid Drive booklet! 


R 
6 youR DODGE DEALE: 
- FOR A GOOD DEAL! 


[Gn ria with te ae 











THE TECHNIQUE OF 
EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 


1 This new book points up the 16 
* most important factors for devel- 
oping and maintaining leadership in 
the modern world of business and in- 
dustry. Emphasizing specific informa- 
tion, facts, and things to do, it shows 
how to analyze yourself... streamline 
your mind... be a pleasure to work 
with... grow as a speaker... how 
to improve your reading habits... 
master the interview .. . conduct ex- 
cellent conferences .. . 

a good psychologist 

«++ get the most out of 

your physique 

and how to 


HECK LIST 


of other recent McGRAWeHILL books 
2. HANDBOOK OF EMPLOYEE SELECTION 


426 abstracts of case reports on employee selection 
tests, indexed by occupations and tests, By R. M. 
Dercus and Margaret Jones, $4.50. 


3. WAGE AND SALARY 
FUNDAMENTALS AND PROCEDURES 


Establishment and administration of wage ard salary 
fates, including relation of job analysis, work simpli 
fication, etc. By L. B. Michael, $4.50. 


4. HOW TO PLAN PENSIONS 


All phases of the pension planning program-—eligibil- 
ity, requirements, methods of financing, and admin 
intrating, ete c yee, $5.00. 


5. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
A Scientifie Approach. Third edition. Principles, 
facts, and methods producing greater safety in man 
ufacturing work. By W. W. Heinrich, $5.00. 


G. INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


Advanced practices in organizing and running an in- 
dustrial enterprise: ay tb. . F. 8. Atwater, 
G. H. Smith, and H. A. Stackman, Jr., $5.50. 


7. MAKING CAPITALISM WORK 


A Program fer Preserving Freedom and Stabilizing 
Prosperity. Steps needed for future prosperity. By 
Dexter M. Keezer, $3.50. 


ie McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


== 330 W. 42 St. New Verk City 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 

Send me book(s) corresponding to numbers encircled 
below for [@ days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will remit for bookis) I keep, plus few cents 
for delivery, and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. 
(We pay for delivery if you remit with this coupon; 
same return privilege.) 


Company 


POStiOM 2. ccecdicocvcsescsevens BW -10-21-50 
This offer applies to U.S. only. 














uired to employ only union labor—the 
aft-Hartley law specifically bars dis- 
criminating against nonunion workers. 
Use of GI’s at the Fort Belvoir job 
brought a quick AFL complaint. It 
since has been broadened to include 


% protest against any use of temporary © 


civil service employees and military per- 

sonnel for construction jobs. AFL com- 
lains this is “‘a moral if not an actual 

egal violation of the Davis-Bacon act” 

—which says that wages and hours on 

“a cna construction must not be 
low prevailing rates. 


A WHITE-COLLAR WORKER usually is willing to work during a strike. That’s why . . . 


Office Help Poses a Problem in a Strike 


Another kept its office people busy 
loading and shipping supplies from 
inventories. 

Four of the companies arrived at a 
compromise solution—keeping some of- 


What did you do with your white- 

collar workers when your production 
workers went out on strike? Did you 
keep them on the payroll? If so, how 
did you keep office workers busy while 
the plant was down? 
e Survey—These are some of the ques- 
tions that Associated Industries of 
Cleveland asked 10 member companies 
in a recent survey. All of them had had 
strikes not long before. ; 

Here is how their replies stacked up: 

eTwo of the 10 companies 
queried had trouble with the striking 
union over bringing white-collar work- 
ers into the plant. They both had to 
get a court injunction barring pickets 
from stopping office workers at the 
gate. Unions involved with seven other 
companies gave white-collar workers 
free entry. One admitted only execu- 
tives and supervisors; the company 
didn’t try to get the others in—they 
didn’t work and weren’t paid. 

e Five companies kept their full 
office complement working full time 
for the. duration of the strike. One of 
these companies reported: “Those who 
weren't needed in the offices worked 
in the plant doing maintenance work 
under regular foremen. Some wore 
blisters on their hands, but their spirit 
was exccllent. If we ever get another 
strike, we'll do it the same way.” 


fice help, furloughing others. One of 
these companies had a nine-week-long 
strike. For eight weeks, all office peo- 
ple who had vacations coming took 
them. Then the company announced 
that all its office employees would have 
to take every second week off without 
ay. 

Fortunately, the strike ended then; 
nobody lost any pay. But the company 
says now that if it has another strike, 
it will put the part-time policy into ef- 
fect after the third week. 

e Conclusion—Associated Industries has 
concluded from its survey that there are 
no general rules on handling office help 
during a strike; no two cases are ex- 
actly alike. This much can be said: 
If executives think the strike is goin 

to be long and costly, then there’s rea 
‘we in office layoffs—starting with the 
east-efficient employees. 

But you have to consider the condi- 
tion of the labor market in the area. 
If it’s tight, any capable employees who 
are laid off by a strikebound company 
will usually find jobs elsewhere. 
They'll have to be replaced when the 
walkout ends. 
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Sabbath Day Woe 


Seventh Day Adventist loses - 


to International Shoe. She can't 
refuse Saturday overtime work, 
arbitrator rules. 


When a Seventh Day Adventist gets 
a Saturday overtime assignment, some- 
thing has to give. Saturday is that 
church’s Sabbath. Can you penalize a 
worker who refuses to work that day? 

Chances are you'll never face such 
a question. But International Shoe Co. 
ran into it at its Paducah (Ky.) plant. 
@One Said No—Last April Interna- 
tional Shoe—as is seraitiek in its union 
contract—ordered a_five-and-a-half-day 
work week in Paducah to keep up with 
heavier orders. The new schedule 
meant overtime work every Saturday. 
One employee, Mrs. W. Clayton, re- 
fused to obey the order. She had be- 
come a Seventh Day Adventist. 

The company suspended Mrs, Clay- 
ton. The union took the case to arbitra- 
tion. 

There was just one issue: Could the 

company refuse to let the employee 
follow her religious beliefs? Arbitrator 
Peter M. Kelliner gave his verdict: The 
company could. 
e Background—This was the story be- 
hind the decision. Mrs. Clayton had 
worked fos International Shoe for four 
years. She had “an excellent work rec- 
ord.” She had never refused to work 
on Saturdays until she joined the Sev- 
enth Day Adventist Church. From 
then on, she would take no Saturday 
assignment. Apparently, the arbitrator 
said, she was sincerely trying to follow 
her church’s teachings; she wasn’t just 
dodging work. 

The union argued that International 
Shoe could and should have excused 
Mrs. Clayton. 

The company answered that it would 

be willing to accept a “temporary in- 
ability” to work Saturdays, but not a 
permanent refusal. It wouldn’t employ 
a new worker on a “no Saturday work” 
basis; neither could it permit such a 
schedule for an old employce. 
e “Clear Right”—The arbitrator would 
not comment on the merits of the 
company’s stand. But he held that 
International Shoe has “a clear right, 
under its contract with the union, 
to require all employees to perform 
overtime work” when it’s necessary to 
meet production pater He said 
a layoff is warranted until the employce 
“is willing and able to work the sched- 
ule of hours established by the com- 
pany.’ 

The plant still was on an overtime 
basis this week—and Mrs. Clayton was 
still off the job. 
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Jack and Jill add up the bill 
to fetch a drink of wiiler. 


Considering the vast effort needed 
to bring water to people no longer 
living near its sources . . . water 
costs extremely little 

One reason water costs so little is 


en gillitamean ae: Diesel engines 

in pumping stations. Air tools and bility. 

other construction equipment for Worthington Pump and Machin- 
building dams. Water purification ery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 


THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 
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You're looking ~~ 
at one of 
America’s 


billion dollar problems 


r THE CIRCLE ABOVE is a photo- 
micrograph of “‘air pollution’’. It’s a 
close-up of the air you call “fresh”. 
Dust! Damage! Deterioration! Dollars! 
Yes, it's the price you pay for rejects, 
cleaning bills, mark-down merchandise 
and contamination. Usually you don't 
know when dust hits you, nor how it 
hurts your pocketbook. But it’s a cost 
large enough to be called a major busi- 
ness problem. 


If you manufacture, sell or serve the 
public—you pay a big part of this dust 


debt. You pay enough in penalties for 
dust to have clean air. 


Super-clean air is a common sense busi- 
ness investment. This better air is yours 
with the electronic precipitators of the 
American Air Filter Company. In fact 
AAF is ready to help you with over one 
hundred and fifty different items—a 
complete line of modern air cleaning 
and dust control products. For heating 
and ventilating, our Herman Nelson 
Division builds a quality line to meet 
today’s needs for adequate air treatment. 


WANT TO KNOW MORE about an “air of profit’ for your 
business? Send your request for up-to-date information to AAF. 


merican Aw Litter 


COMPANY, INC. AND THE 


HERMAN NELSON DIVISION 
387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 


AIR FILTERS © ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS © ROTO-CLONE DUST COLLECTORS © PORTABLE 
HEATERS AND PORTABLE VENTILATORS © UNIT VENTILATORS © UNIT HEATERS © UNIT BLOWERS 
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Costlier Travel 


Wage & Hour Division files 
suits against New York ship- 
repair companies to make them 
pay higher for travel time. 


An old ghost returned to haunt many 

businessmen this week. Most had 
thought it long since exorcised, but 
there it was again: the specter of por- 
tal-to-portal ay: 
e Vanishing Specter—Employers first 
began seeing that _ way back when 
John L. Lewis demanded—and got— 
travel-time pay for his coal miners. 
They became more acutely aware of it 
late in 1946, when unions filed $1- 
billion in claims for back portal-to-por- 
tal pay (BW —Dec.7°46,p76). 

Courts and Congress banished that 
haunt (BW—Feb.8'47,p86), and_busi- 
nessmen breathed easier. 
© Revived—But last week the Wage & 
Hour Division brought the old, for- 
gotten ghost back again. It filed four 
court suits in New York to compel em- 
ployers in the ship-repair industry to 
pay time and a half for ‘“dispropor- 
tionate” travel time—time put in after 
40 hours have been worked in one 
week, 

The injunctive actions were filed 
against: Arthur Tickle Engineering Co., 
Lockett Ship Repair Co., Inc., and 
Fred Beattie Repair Corp., all of Brook- 
lyn, and Stephen Ranson, Inc., of New 
York City. 

All have labor agreements that pro- 

vide for paying employees for one to 
three hours ,of travel each day—at the 
straight hourly wage rate. An em- 
ployee who works 48 hours a week and 
spends another. six hours getting to 
work, and home again, collects straight 
pay for 46 hours (40 hours work plus 
six hours travel) and overtime (time and 
a half) pay for eight hours. This has 
been the accepted practice in the ship- 
repair industry for years. 
e All Wrong—But it’s all wrong, the 
Wage & Hour Division now says. The 
employee should be +e for just 40 
hours at straight pay, 14 hours at time 
and a_ half. ravel time must be 
counted as part of regular working time 
—and the Fair Labor Standards Act 
says there can be only 40 hours of that 
a week before overtime rates start. 

The same principle must be applied 
to workers da are paid by the day, 
according to the Wage & Hour Divi- 
sion. The law says they must be paid 
overtime for over eight hours a day. 
So travel time must be included in the 
regular oe shift, or employers 
must pay for it at time and a half. 

e Test —The suits to compel the 
higher rate for travel time are test 
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Let Santa Fe give you the informa- 
tion you are seeking about freight 
transportation or industrial loca- 
tions. 

Santa Fe’s skilled freight traffic 
personnel can give you expert in- 
formation about all classes of freight 
transportation. 


For industrial development infor- 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 


es _- 








mation Santa Fe has a special de- 
partment to help you secure facts 
about the advantages the west and 
southwest offers for the expansion 
or relocation of your company. 


Take advantage of the informa- 
tion Santa Fe can give you, write or 
call your nearest Santa Fe traffic of- 
fice today. It pays to “Ship Santa Fe 


All The Way”! 


Santa Fe 





cases. If the Wage & Hour Division 
wins them in Federal District Court, 
it plans to enforce the new rule on a 
nationwide basis. All other ship-repair 
firms that pe a travel time will have 
to follow New York precedent. So 
will employers in other industries where 
similar travel-time arrangements exist. 
The decisions will also apply to shi 
repair work done under the Walsh- 
Healey act—which covers government- 
contract work costing more than 
$10,000. This act takes work out from 
under FLSA coverage. But since it has 
the same overtime provisions, a court 
tuling on travel time and work time 
under FLSA will also apply to similar 
conditions under the Walsh-Healey act. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





The average wage raise in New York 
was 7¢ an hour during July. In June, 
before living costs soared, raises aver- 
aged 54¢. 
® 

Ku Klux Klan members can’t attend 
future CIO conventions in Georgia as 
delegates. The state CIO decided that 
after heated convention debate last 
week, adding Klansmen to its ban on 
Communists and sympathizers. 


° 
The employee magazine is read monthly 
by more than 84% of Willys-Over- 
land’s 7,800 workers, they said in 
answering a questionnaire. Most re- 
ported their families read it, too. Top 
readership (70%) was on news of com- 
pany products, finances, and business; 
safety articles and job descriptions also 
rated high. 

° 
Paid time off is being given by Ford 
Motor Co. to any UAW committeeman 
who wants to attend his local union’s 
classes in grievance handling. 


® 
Barring nonunion men can prove costly, 
the Philadelphia Marine ‘Trade Assn. 
warns waterfront employers. It points 
out that the T-H act bars job discrim- 
ination against. nonunion men and 
also that NLRB recently ordered back 
pay to May, 1949, for two men hired 
and then fired after a dock union com- 
plained they weren’t members. 





The Pictures——Cover by Leopold 
Seyffert, Jr. Acme—25 (it.), 116, 
125 (ctr.); Harris & Ewing—25 
(rt.); Int. News—74; Yousuf 
Karsh—44, 45; Keystone—129; 
Wide World—111, 125 (top, 
bot.); Dick Wolters—30, 32, 33, 
34, 36, 54 (bot.). 
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Used by Gibson-Thomsen ... by Mohawk... by Fuller... 
by Pro-phy-lac-tic, Lumarith acetate is the specified plastic 
for many of America’s most popular brands of brushes. 
Lumarith has every feature to recommend it: 

Toughness high impact strength in all temperatures 

Surface Beauty satin-smooth, chipproof 

Touch Comfort low thermal conductivity 

Sefety shatterproof, non-flammable, odorless 

Unlimited Colors plain, mottles, pearls, transparents 
Lumarith can be molded in heavy cross sections . . . does 
not fracture or craze when drilled . . . gives excellent bristle 
retention . . . is resistant to hot water, hair oils and dressings. 


& 


ave Wik 


NEW, GORGEOUS PEARL COLORS 

You no longer need to buy premium price plastics in order te 
get pearl effects. Lumarith is obtainable in a complete 
range of lustrous, translucent pearl colors. If you haven't 
seen this new Lumarith formulation, get in touch with your 
Celanese representative. Celanese Corporation of America, 
Plastics Division, Dept. 29-J, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, Canadian Cellulose Products 
Limited, Montreal and Toronto, 


PLASTICS 


Reg. U.S, Pat, Of, 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


builds a multi-million dollar plant in 


PENNSYLVANIA 








To reduce material cost, cut shipping charges, and 
speed-up automobile production, General Motors 
Corporation has built a multi-million dollar fabri- 
cating plant in the Pittsburgh area. Here, next door 
to one of the world’s largest sheet steel mills, 2000 
skilled workers will produce Fisher body parts for 
the world’s largest manufacturer of automobiles. 

Your company, too, might profit from a location 
in this great industrial state. Perhaps you should 
investigate the reasons so many big-name firms are 
building and expanding in Pennsylvania. For in- 
formation on plant sites, markets, raw material 


sources, transportation facilities, labor supplies, 


and tax structure, write to the -Department of 


Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 








Mr. J. J. Cronin, vice president of General Motors 
and general manager of the company’s Fisher Body 
Division, said: 

“The steel used... can be obtained near at hand, and 
Pittsburgh's central location in the castern United States 
industrial area provides ready access to nearby Fisher Body 
assembly plants . This location will acce lerate delis ciies 


of stecl and also the return of scrap to the mills.” 





IN THE HEART OF THE “25>” WORLD'S GREATEST MARKET 


WITH OVER 69,000,000 PEOPLE WITHIN A RADIUS OF 500 MILES 


Janes H. Durr, Governor 


Turoport Rooseveri, ILL, Secretary of Commerce 
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Japan has become the key to U. S. policy in Asia. 

Truman didn’t say that in his San Francisco speech. Instead he warned 
Moscow against further aggression, then took a general theme—Asia for 
the Asians. 

But behind Truman’s generalities lies this fact: Our policy in Asia won't 
work without a friendly Asian power, strong enough to offset Communist 











China. 

The logical candidate for this job is Japan. On that Truman and 

MacArthur undoubtedly agreed when they met last weekend. 
e 

At one time the State Dept. wanted to rely on Indio for Asian leadership. 

But Prime Minister Nehru has proved since Korea that he won't lead 
the non-Communist forces in Asia. 

Nehru is beset with troubles at home. What’s more, India probably is 
too far removed geographically to do the job. 

* 

U. S. thinking on Jopan has changed a lot since 1945. 

MacArthur's original idea of making Japan an Asian “Switzerland” 
was dropped long ago. Now the U.S. is ready to see the country regain its 
economic strength and some military power. 

Japanese industry is sure to play a big part in rebuilding Korea. Before 
long Japan also will get in on the economic development plans for Southeast 
Asia. 

















& 

Will non-Communist Asia rally to Japanese leadership? 

There'll be resistance from the Philippines and Korea. Memories of the 
Japanese occupation still are fresh. But U. S. influence in both places is strong. 

In Southeast Asia the Japanese had a lot of support during World War 
Il. Men like President Soekarno of Indonesia played ball with the Japanese 
conquerors. So, too, nationalist leaders in Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, and 
Malaya. 

Close economic ties between Japan and these states is inevitable in any 
case. 





8 
France will get more than $2-billion in U.S. arms aid during 1951. 
The total breaks down this way: U. S. arms for France, $1.6-billion; arms 
for Indo-China, $275-million; credits to boost war production in France, 


$200-million to $300-million. 
Originally the French wanted still more U. S. dollars and fewer U. S. guns. 


But Washington has never liked the idea of turning the military aid 
program into a new version of ERP. 





e 

The British are asking for $1.5-billion—both in arms and money—over 
the next three years. That’s more than half the proposed increase in Britain's 
defense spending for that period. 

It’s unlikely, though, that London will get much in the way of cash. Of 
the $4.7-billion Congress has appropriated for arms aid, only about $500-mil- 
lion has been earmarked as financial help. 

e 


The curb on exports of U.S. raw cotton has the British cotton industry 











worried. 
Lancashire expects shipments from the U.S. to drop by a third in the 
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next 12 months. That will make it tough to fill heavy orders from Europe and 
the Commonwealth. 
Of course, British buyers will scour Egypt, Brazil, East Africa, and India. 
But prices are sure to go higher in the process. 
e 
Britain's Conservative party wants Churchill to promise the moon in 


the next campaign. 








At this week’s annual Tory conference, rank-and-file members demanded 
that the party platform include pledges to (1) build 300,000 houses a year, 
or 100,000 more than Labor promises, and (2) cut the cost of living. 

Churchill knows that if he comes back he could never carry out these 
promises—unless he pared defense to the bone. 


e 
The Bank of England expects another big rise in its gold reserves during 
the fourth quarter. By yearend, the total should be around $3.2-billion. 
Sterling area sales of wool, cocoa, jute, rubber, and sisal will all be 
heavy through December. Income from these products will be far bigger 
than Britain’s outlays for American tobacco and Canadian wheat. 
But London doesn’t expect its reserves to move up nearly as fast next 











year. Reasons: 
(1) ECA aid will be lower, perhaps even ended, by mid-1951. 
(2) Rearmament will begin to cut into British exports. 
(3) Interest comes due on the $334-billion U.S. loan of 1946 and on 


a big Canadian loan. 
(4) Advances from the International Monetary Fund are due for repay- 


ment. 
e 


The French government has plans to curb inflation via higher taxes. 


The proposed program would revive luxury taxes, boost the tax on cor- 
porate profits from 24% to 28%, add a special levy on profits from war 
production, and raise personal income taxes by 10% across the board. 

e 

The CGT, France’s big Communist-led labor federation, has dug up 
some interesting figures on profits last year. 

CGT claims—and government economists unofficially confirm the esti- 
mates—that profits in 1949 were 50% of gross business income. Wages 
took only 34%. 

That's a sharp reversal of the prewar ratio: 29% for profits, 45% for 


wages. 
The CGT also says that only about one third of last year’s profits were 


declared. 











The McCarran antisubversives law may well keep German, Italian, and 
Japanese businessmen away from these shores for some time. 

Virtually every businessman in these ex-enemy countries had some kind 
of tie with the wartime regime. Yet the law says that the Justice Dept. must 
file a detailed report on each traveler with such connections before he 
can hope to enter the U. S. 

Both State and Justice are now trying to work out a way around this 
hurdle. They have decided to interpret the law as not applying to Spain or 
Argentina. But how to squeeze others in is a stumper. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Ovt. 21, 1960, lesue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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Can You Keep a Strong Germany Down? 


ae Bs #, 
defense of Western Europe. 


‘ Migs 


ae ane ——— 


GERMAN INDUSTRY is needed to produce equipment for joint Atlantic forces. 





GERMAN LOCATION at East-West boundary could make West Germany a buffer. 
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West Germany has a big 
defense role to play, in both arms 
and industry. Problem is to keep 
reins tight, too. 


FRANKFURT-To rebuild the mili- 
tary and economic power of a great 
nation and still keep that nation. under 
wraps takes some nice footwork. But 
that’s what the U.S. is aiming at in 
West Germany today. 

The reasons for rearming the Bonn 
Republic are cleat enough. West Ger- 
many has important manpower and in- 
dustrial resources to contribute to the 
defense of Western Europe. And geog- 
raphy has given it a strategic spot to 
act as a buffer against Russia. 

But there are also reasons for fearing 
German rearmament. Perhaps the great- 
est danger is that, once West Germany 
is rearmed, it might try to pry East Ger- 
many from the Russians. And there you 
would have World War III. This is the 
thing that scares the French most. If 
the lid were taken off the Bonn economy 
completely, there would be some danger, 
too. West German industry might make 
another bid to dominate Europe eco- 
nomically. 
©To Keep Even Keel—To walk the 
military tight rope, the U.S. wants 
something like this: Don’t build up a 
national army of West Germans, but do 
incorporate West German divisions in 
a unified Atlantic defense force. 

On the economic. side, West Ger- 
many is not to be completely free cither. 
It will be tied down by Bonn’s member- 
ship in the Schuman coal-steel pool and 
by commitments to help other West 
European countries to rearm. 

Plenty of bargaining will go on be- 
fore German rearmament on this pat- 
tern really gets going. The U.S. High 
Commissioner, John J. McCloy, says 
the U.S. won’t “buy” German help in 
the defense of Western Europe. But 
there’s no blinking at the fact that Ger- 
many has a strong bargaining position 
and will try to use it-to get rid of all 
remaining Allied controls as fast as pos- 
sible for one thing. 
© Home Opposition—Chancellor Ade- 
naucr backs the U.S. But many West 
Germans are reluctant to rebuild the 
German armed forces. A group of Prot- 
estant leaders, including Pastor Nie- 
moeller, wants West Germany to stay 
neutral in any East-West struggle. 
Adenauer’s Minister of the Interior, Dr. 
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ATLANTIC 
BOND 


iS CLEAN 
AS A HOUND’S 
TOOTH 


Atlantic Bond is a paper of character to 
suit your most important business mes- 
sages. It feels like quality. It looks like 
quality. It is quality. It has the clean, 
bright surface that gives a perfect back- 
ground for your words. 

Ask for it in White, Cream and twelve 
attractive colors. Envelopes to match. 
You'll like the quality ...and the price. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR: MAINE 





Gustav Heinemann, recently gave up 
his cabinet post because he felt the 
same way. 

The Social Democrats, the chief op- 
position party, oppose rearmament, too. 
Or at least they want two things first: 
(1) a guarantee that the Elbe line will 
be strongly defended by U.S., British, 
and F wt troops; (2) new elections on 
the rearmament question. 

The Social Democrats’ stand is simply 
good bargaining tactics. They want to 
boost the party’s strength at home and 
West Germany's position with the 
Atlantic Pact powers. Today the op- 
ponents of rearmament carry real 
weight. 

Still, the real threat to U.S. plans 
lies in another direction—among the 
former Nazi officers who will fight for 
a national army completely under 
German control. Some German officers 
now go along with the idea of a German 
contribution to an Atlantic defense 
force. But they say that German con- 
trol must go as far as army corps; the 
U.S. would limit German command 
to the battalion level. 

e Economics Creeps In—You can’t, of 
course, separate the military from the 
industrial problem. They begin to over- 
lap right away—on arms production. 
The present idea is for West Germany 
to produce only auxiliary equipment, 
not actual weapons. This equipment 
will go mainly to other West European 
countries. When German -manpower is 
called up, the arms will come from the 
U.S. and such countries as Britain, 
France, and Belgium. Once German 
forces are set up, Bonn may try to 
change all this; it may demand the right 
to capa its own weapons. 

ut for the moment the big problem 
on the industrial side is to get West 
Germany to contribute enough to the 
defense effort. The Ruhr would like 
nothing better than to enjov the current 
business boom (BW—Oct.14’50,p121) 
without making the sacrifices that in- 
dustry in other Western European 
countries will have to make. 

It’s just at this point of defense con- 
tributions that the Adenauer govern- 
ment itself balks. Allied occupation 
costs already take more than 5% of 
West Germanv’s national income. Bonn 
knows that Allied troop reinforcements 
plus a larger federal German police 
force for internal security will push this 
percentage higher. But when U.S. of- 
ficials hint that West Germany should 
ante up 10% of its national income to 
defense, some Bonn officials get red in 
the face. 

e Civil or Military?—They claim that 
West Germany’s first obligations are 
industrial reconstruction, housing, and 
care of the refugees from East Germany. 
Give these problems priority, they say, 
and you will indirectly aid defense; you 
will raise productive efficiency, create 


|e day-to-day su 
» 


social stability—and so undermine Com- 
munist influence. 

Government officials already wo 
about the inflation that has come with 
the world rearmament boom. German 
labor unions now are demanding an 
across-the-board wage boost of 10%. 

Before the U.S., Britain, and France 
straighten out this tangle, they will prob- 
ably have to cut some of the frills from 
the occupation setup. To many Ger- 
mans, the promise of Allied reinforce- 
ments looks like just another occupation 
cost. 
© Looser Rein—Most controls over the 
German economy had been given up 
even before the Big Three Foreign 
Ministers decided pe Nistenber to give 
the Bonn Republic a sort of de facto 
sovereignty. Now controls over Bonn’s 
central bank are being scrapped. In the 
rvision over the 

ank gave the Allied High Commission 
power to regulate credit and investment 
policy. 

The controls that are left are almost 

entirely in ECA hands. They are much 
like the controls the U.S. exercises in 
all Marshall Plan countries; for example, 
over trade with Russia and its satellites 
and over foreign exchange policy. 
e Still Controlled—ECA controls aside, 
West German industry isn’t going to 
have a free hand in all fields. The High 
Commission is keeping the power to 
break up the I. G. Farben cartel and to 
deconcentrate the Ruhr coal and steel 
industries. It is still feit that the con- 
centration of industrial power in West 
Germany would be a threat to neighbor- 
ing countries. If the U.S. has its way, 
deconcentration will be finished before 
the middle of 1951. 

There’s a ceiling of sorts on German 
steel production. The 11.1-million-ton 
limit has been dropped, but increases 
above that amount are to depend on 
how much West Germany contributes 
to defense. Ruhr industry doesn’t go 
for this idea; it is pressuring the Bonn 
government to demand a free hand for 
steel. 

The German steel industry doesn’t 
like the Schuman Plan much better. In 
fact, it would pull out of the coal-steel 
pool if it could. Steel leaders feel that 
the pool will stifle private initiative; 
also that you'll never achieve such gran- 
diose goals as the equalization of wages 
and prices until all members have tightly 
planned economies. 
© Too Late—The Adenauer government, 
however, is too far committed to the 
Schuman Plan to pull out now. For one 
thing, Adenauer himself has based his 
foreign policy on a Franco-German 
rapprochement. He knows, too, that 
the French would be even tougher 
about German rearmament if he re- 
neged on his Schuman Plan support. 
The winning argument is that the U.S. 
wants Germany in the Schuman Plan. 
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Today you just can't cover it! 


In these days of rising construction costs and scarce 
materials you face a double threat against which 
insurance simply cannot protect you. 


If your plant or buildings should 

burn, you will almost certainly 

find that your insurance indem- 

nity check is inadequate to 
cover replacement. You will find that you are harried 
by costly delays in replacing scarce equipment, while 
your employees drift to other jobs and your custom- 
ers go elsewhere. Fortunately, there is one way to 
protect yourself against ruinous fire losses in times 
like these. That is the positive protection of an 
automatic sprinkler system. 


Needless loss of property and life can be prevented 


by checking fire at its source, whenever 

and wherever it starts, automatically, with 

a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System. 

Seventy years experience shows that prac- 
tically 100°% of fires starting in buildings protected 
by Grinnell Sprinkler Systems are extinguished before 
doing material damage. Furthermore, réductions in 
insurance premiums frequently pay for Grinnell Pro- 
tection in relatively few years... so, if you’re insured, 
you’re paying for Grinnell protection anyway. Why 
not have it? 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. |. 


2] GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 











Up to 1000 file 

cords visible at 

the flip of @ knob, Desk size. Sliding 

cover locks. $9.95 and up. At your stationer. 

Zephyr American Corp., mokers of AUTODEX. 
537 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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OFFICE MANAGER 


to 


GENERAL MANAGER 


yes, that is the calibre of the per- 
sonnel available to your organiza- 
tion through BUSINESS WEEK'S 
classified advertising section. See 
page 130 of this issue. 
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oe More than 20,000 Business 
Week subscribers own pleasure boats 
and an additional 12,000 state that 
they ore “in the market’ for such 
croft. Mere is added evidence of the 
broad range of activities and interests 
represented by this rich buying audi- 
ence. 

Source: Business Week subscriber sur- 
vey—1949 


YOU ADVERTISE 
IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE 
MANAGEMENT MEN 














BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Russian-Iranian trade deal now in the 
works would include shipments of 
Sovict sugar to Iran. Reports from 
Teheran say that five government com- 
panies will handle trade from the Iran- 
ian side. 


o 
Exploitation of Sinkiang, a Chinese bor- 
der province under Russian control, is 
the aim of two Chinese-Soviet joint 
companies. One will take sage of de- 
velopment of oil, the other of nonfer- 
rous metals. 


e 
Capital spending is re aterm to drop in 
Australia next year. Manufacturing and 
mining industries report plans to spend 
only 45.9-million Australian pounds on 
new plant and equipment during the 





first half of next year. They will spend 
about £51.3-million during the last half 
of this year. 


e 
High taxes in Britain are leading im- 
portant yd companies to shift their 
domiciles from London to Africa. 
Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines 
and Tanganyika Concessions, Ltd., are 
moving to Southern Rhodesia. 
* 


Egypt hopes that the U.S. will boost 
its imports of Egyptian long-staple cot- 
ton by 15,000 bales. That would net 
Egypt about $5-million. 
* 

South Africa soon will start processing 
manganese and chrome for rt. 
African Metals Corp., Lid., is adding 
enough new capacity to meet South 
Africa’s growing needs for ferro-alloys 
plus some foreign demand. 








‘cate, tarvee of the Conces. 


Where's the Dollar Gap Now? 


The dollar gap is closed. Official trade 
figures for August have borne out what 
private traders predicted soon after Korea. 
U.S. imports during August rose to an all- 
time high ($819-million)~and topped ex- 
ports for the first time since 1937. Even so, 
to eliminate the gap, August imports had 
to rise 50% above the monthly average for 
1949, probably indicating a new level. 
Chief items accounting for the increase 


in August imports are coffee, sugar, natural 
rubber, vegetable oils, metals, and manu- 
factures (excluding machinery and vehicles). 

Although the figures aren’t available yet, 
it’s a safe bet that the U.S. had a deficit 
in August on services, as well as merchan- 
dise trade. However, since American tour- 
ist spending abroad, a seasonal item, is a big 
factor in the services account, this deficit - 
probably will be temporary. 
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IT’S FAT, it’s juicy, it’s Scottish . 


Kippers Coming 


So is Bovril, as British firms 
prepare to invade U.S. dining 
rooms with Highland smoked 
herring and beef extract. 


The British are making a major as- 

sault on U.S. cating habits. Their 
weapons: The Scottish kipper and 
Bovril, Britain’s famous beef extract. 
Already the tub-thumping is well un- 
der way—with ad.campaigns for both 
products slated to break out over most 
of the country within a week or two. 
@ “Hambro Plan’—It’s all part of the 
“Hambro Plan.” Both the sd and 
Bovril are being pushed by the Hambro 
Trading Co. of America, Inc., New 
York. That’s the U.S. subsidiary of 
Hambro’s Bank, .an old-line, London 
merchant bank that’s been financing 
international trade since 1839. The 
plan involves the mass-merchandising 
of certain tried-and-true British products 
in the U.S., using comprehensive mar- 
keting methods and U.S. personnel. 

Right now, 4-million kippers (Scot- 

tish herring smoked over an oak fire) 
are on their way to New York—in 80,000 
cases, deep-frozen and wrapped in cel- 
lophane bearing the proud name 
“Queen of Scots.” Upon arrival, Ham- 
bro will stack them in refrigerated ware- 
houses, then distribute them to fish 
merchants and food brokers. 
e Area Marketing—The kippers will be 
marketed in three areas at first--Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia. They'll be 
preceded by newspaper and radio adver- 
tising. There’s still some haggling over 
price, but the kippers ought to be on 
the market within a few weeks at 
around 50¢ a Ib. 

The kipper hucksters are making a 
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big fuss over the fact that Os 
juicy Highland ki ” caught off the 
Scottish coast pac ag pint when 
the kipper is at its best, will be coming 
to the ts. And they're quick to warn 
2 rere that there are pcs eg 
“Scotch-type” kippers are already be- 
ing imported eau Cons. 

e Wider Program—Hambro = Trading 
Co.’s plans for Bovril go even further 
than for the kipper—geographically at 
least. In Britain and many other parts 
of the world, Bovril is a household staple. 
Bovril people say that even the Rus- 
sians are buying $400,000 worth of it 
a month. But it’s almost unknown in 
the U.S. except for New York. 

Now the plan is to pipe Bovril all 
over the U.S. Already warehousing has 
begun in many food marketing areas, 
and brokers and wholesalers have been 
lined up. All advertising media, in- 
cluding television, will be used—in New 
England, the Middle West, and the 
Southwest, as a starter. National pro- 
motion gimmicks—Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride is co-authoring a a book— 
and consumer ads are set to break out. 

Hambro officials figure that Bovril 
will make its way as a cooking ingredi- 
ent; meatless Britons have been using 
it more as a pick-me-up drink for mid- 
morning, or in place of afternoon tea. 
¢ In Louisiana—Hambro Trading Co. of 
America was set up right after World 
War II. The company made its start 
in Louisiana, where it imported leather, 
potteries, linens, china, tales, and mo- 
torcycles—mostly quality British goods 
for a class market. 

A year later, Hambro moved to Chi- 
cago, started up countrywide distribu- 
tion for some of its products. Until 
last year, Hambro ship to distribu- 
tors. But when the sellers’ market dis- 
appeared in mid-1949, distributors’ 
markups started to price the goods out 
of the market. So Hambro began sell- 
ing direct to department stores, other 
outlets. 

Hambro has hit a jackpot in motor- 

cars: As agent for the Nuffield group, 
it imports the rakish little M.G. sports- 
car that’s gone over so well with well- 
heeled college boys. Hambro has also 
added book-binding machinery to its 
line, reports business is quite good. 
e Research—Hambro does a lot more 
than import. It’s also a full-scale sales- 
management and market-research op- 
cration. The Hambro Plan goes some- 
thing like this: 

A British manufacturer approaches 
Hambro with a product he’d like to sell 
for dollars. If Hambro decides that the 
product has a chance in the U.S. and 
that the manufacturer is willing to push 
U.S. sales hard, it does a management- 
consulting job for a fee that usually 
runs to £1,000 or more. 

Hambro studies the product’s appeal 
in the U.S. by regions. If the outlook 















































It’s all a matter of teamwork 
— industrial teamwork! That’s 
why there’s action at the 
Crossroads of the East, where 
industrial productivity sets 
records time and again! 


how and the skilled people 
who are needed to make the 
wheels of production turn— 
economically. 

And New Jersey’s key loca- 
tion ... at the Crossroads of 
the East ... gives you the 
strategic spot you want for 
your plant, because here you 
will find unexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities and major 
markets for your products. 


It’s smart economics to take 
advantage of all the plus fea- 
tures offered to industry in 
New Jersey. 

















Write Dept. D., for brochure, 


“The Crossroads of the East” 
74 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Top Public—industrie! Relations E 

thorough knowledge inter, trade, U.S./abroad, 
desires challenging management position with 
progressive company. Box 7899. 


Engi , MALT. graduete, 5 
experience in production, maintenance and de- 
sign, fluent Spanish and German, experience in 
Latin America, wishes connection with grow- 
ing small or medium sized enterprise, if pos- 
sible in South or West, where good work will 
bring advancement. Box 7974. 

A te tent, Ph.D.law, Swiss, 


27, married, writing and speaking English, 
French and German, in the U. 8, since 1949, 





t—Cost A 





seeks job with medium sized manufacturing 
concern where initiative and loyalty are con- 
sidered as assets; used to work more than 40 
hours. Andrew C 

Philadelphia 26, Pa. 


Brunner, 1423 68th Ave., 


Nationally recognized chemical company as 
“the best digest and analysis of labor matters 
we have found published.” Sample Letters 
sent on request. Write to Labor Relations Ad- 
visors, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Let’s get down to cases on your 1951 advertising 
and merchandising problems. Tired of “huck- 
ster” talk? Want sound recommendations, 
100% detailed budget, A to Z plan? Consult this 
rated agency—member 27-office National Ad- 
vertising Agency Network. Small appropria- 
tions welcome. Rated firms only, please. The 
W. H. Long Co., York 8, Pa. 





Printing Service Offer:—Special prices, 
fast service for 2 or 3 steady accounts having 
volume in printing. Offset. letterpress. Ruled 
forms a specialty. Modern Business Service, 
737 N. Illinois 8t., Indpla., Ind 


What Uncle Sam Will Buy Today—The Govern- 
ment buys thousands of items daily: chemicals, 
machine parts, building materials. food prod- 
ucts, electronic equipment, medical supplies, 
ete, Our service tells you daily what you can 
supply to Uncle Sam. For sample list: Dept. A, 
The Taub Co., 710 W. 173 St., New York 32, N. Y. 








Trade Association Executive, i d in 
association management and in advertising, 
publishing and sales promotion work. Able 
writer and speaker. Located in Chicago. Top 
references. Box 7976 


Aveilable, Manufacturer's Agent, IMinois, Proven 
Sales Record. Experienced in direct industrial 
sales, jobber and salesmen training. Master's 
-gree, University of Dlinois, technical back- 
ground, 38, opportunity for substantial earnings 
imperative. Box 7971 
La g Engineer, experi- 
enced cost analysis. Industrial and public util- 
ity background. Box 7921 


Junior Aircraft & tive experi d in aircraft 
design, production, tooling, planning, produc- 
tion control, supervision, creating harmony, 
getting job done right and on time. Not in 
Aireraft at present, desire to return. Desire 
challenging opportunity. 32, single. Box 7922. 


D. be A, Graduat 











Need Tronsiations? Any language. House 
organs Sales letters. Manuals. Catalogues. 
Advertisements, Scripta. Technical material a 
specialty. Write Overseas Business Services, 
McGraw-Hill International Corporation, 330 
West 42, New York 18, N. Y. 


Specialists in small hole drilling (.0004 up) and 
very small die work. One piece to millions. 
Arnold Manufacturers, 9216 Grand Ave., Frank- 
lin Park, Illinois. 


EQUIPMENT — MATERIALS 


Used or Surplus New 
Airplane cylinder grinders, Heald +73, brand 
ne 


w. a. c, motors and controls; Heald Red 
Head Spindle type 147-60; maximum speed 
5000) = rpm., workholding fixture, assorted 
flanges for various size cylinders. New 1944, 
ded uncrated. Eastern achinery Co., 1009 

t h 








Head of Patent Department for tine ch 
and pharmaceutical firm seeks new position 
preferably in same fleld, Experience also covers 
Heavy Industry and Nuclear matters. Exten- 
sive technical and education background. Box 
7924. 

=== Selling Opportunity Off 
Seles Engi Engi ing and Construction. 
Opening in Eastern Office for qualified Sales 
Engineer with contacts and recent experience 
in selling engineering and construction services. 
Submit complete resume. Replies treated con- 
fidential. Box 7655. 

==m== Selling Opportunity Wanted == 
Manufacturers Reps totive Detroit Works 
eManager well connected automotive and appli- 
ance flelds wants industrial line for Michigan. 
Ready to start immediately. Box 7818. 








AA 4. 4 rs Bb. bos bi ingeres ey ZL s 
pr 

and electrical engineering background seeka ad- 

ditional production lines. Intensive coverage of 


New York State. Box 7977. 

Personnel Service for men desiring positions pay- 
ing $5,000 to $40,600. Confidential inquiries in- 
vited. Tomsaett Associates, 1203 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





Executiv Cont lating a Change? Your per- 
sonal requirements met thru our flexible pro- 
cedures, with full protection of your present 
position, We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you 
Detatia on request. Jepson Executive Service, 
(Est. 1929), 1081 Porter Ridg., Kansas City 2. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Nomepiates——any design, eny quontity. Precise 
figures. Usual finishes or self-luminous, fluor- 
eacent, or phosphorescent J}. 8. Radium Corp 
Dept, BW, 535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Eaciliti. bliceti: 


4 Pp work, 
clally editions of 5.000 to 106,000, ‘weekly or 
monthly; also pamphlet and direct-mail print- 
ing. Phone Mount Holly 285. Sleeper Publica- 
tions, Inc., Mount Holly, N. J 

Lebor Relations Advisory Letter—Established 
1936 Experienced labor relations advice, in- 
formation, analysis, prediction. Derneribed by 
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ve., Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 


Airplane—Twin Beechcraft, P&W Engines. 
Executive Transport, 8 place, full equipment. 
Excellent. Security Parachute Co., Oakland 
Airport, Calif. 


Inquiries invited from f 


Aluminum-Brass-Copper for defense contracts, 
Aluminum-Shapes. (aluminum alloy). Dura- 
luminum Tubes, Wire-Rolled Sheets; Brass- 
Shapes. Tubes, Wire; Red Copper Plate, Shapes. 
Rars. Wire. Box 7901. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Own A Venetian Blind Laundry on protected 


territory basis. 50 units successfully operating. 
Total cost $6750.00 on time payment plan. Ask 
for Booklet “Aiming at a First Year $15,000 
Profit.” . G, Laundry, Inc., 101 8. 44th 8t., 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. 


Invest in your own busi under f hise in 
banking fleld; only for capable executive with 
substantial finances. Box 7898. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 
tn Butta . ft. on two floors, of 


100,000 sq. 
fireproof sprinklered heated concrete building, 
low insurance rates, railroad sidings. immediate 
occupancy. Brokers Protected. Seneca Ware- 
house & Industrial Center, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Market PB. 
McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH ae 
Completely equipped, through McGraw-Hill’s 1949 
Census of Manufacturing Plants and other services, 
to help companies--SELLING TO INDUSTRY— 
determine market, rate sales territories, etc. 
J. C. Spurr, Director—330 W. 42 St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 

















== Patent Research —————————- 

PATENT RESEARCH SERVICE 
furnishes manufacturing company ‘officials with 
monthly illustrated abstract reports of patents cur- 
rently issued specific to their lines of manufacture. 
For a sample report write:-—Patent Research Serv- 
ice, P. O, Box 42, Pittsford, N. Y, 








is favorable, Hambro goes ahead with 
the sales job—retaining advertising and 
ublic relation counsel, lining up ware- 
ousing facilities in the U.S. Distribu- 
tors, brokers, retail outlets are secured— 
and anyone who wants to buy from 
Hambro can get credit through the 
Hambro Bank in London. 
©A Good Look—When the Bovril 
peone and Britain’s Herring Industry 
joard pega Hambro, the com- 
pany took a good look before taking on 
these items. Most attempts to build 
A i big sales of foreign foods in the 

.§. haven’t come off too well. But 
Hambro product-tested. Bovril, then 
lined up brokers in 163 of the 184 food 
marketing areas in the U.S. The same 
treatment was accorded the kipper—but 
not on the same scale. 

Other foods are in the “Hambro 
Plan” works, too. Products of Fortnum 
& Mason, British makers of fancy foods, 
will be imported. For F&M, Hambro 
has arranged a limited sales setup—only 
stores that will push the prestige angle 
with a special Fortnum & Mason. de- 
partment will get the franchise. (New 
York’s Bloomingdale’s is one.) Toby’s 
Ale is another product due to arrive— 
but that will be manufactured in the 
U.S. under license, with Hambro su- 
pervising the brewing and advertising. 


U.S. Moves In 


Export-Import loan to Iran is 
tipoff that State Dept. has de- 
cided to take hand in private 
development program. 


The State Dept. this week erased the 
last traces of the idea that private U.S. 
companies—without any government 
financing or direction—would handle a 
major part of the job of developing 
backward areas. That became clear 
when State decided to move in on the 
development of Iran, oil-rich trouble 
spot on which the Kremlin has fixed 
acquisitive eyes. 

For the past year, Iran has looked 

like the one backward area that would be 
developed by U.S. engineers on a 
private basis. In October, 1949, Over- 
seas Consultants, Inc., of New York, 
representing 11 big U.S. engineering 
firms, signed a contract to supervise 
Iran’s seven-year $650-million develop- 
ment plan (BW—Oct.29'49,p112). The 
Iranian government promised to find 
the money, though it had hopes of an 
assist from the World Bank. 
e Too Explosive—But now the State 
Dept. has decided that international 
politics in that part of the world are 
too explosive to stand the kind of 
delays I has run into. 

Here’s the story: For the past year 
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OCI has had little success swimming 
against the tide of Iranian politics 
(BW-Jul.1’50, 4 Ae So far almost no 
projects have left the drafting board 
Stage. 

Then last week the Export-Import 
Bank extended a $25-million line of 
credit to Tran—on unusually liberal 
terms. That was the tipoff for what is 
ahead. In the next week or so, govern- 
ment technicians will be starting work 


on ific projects. 

Added Weight—In effect, State is say- 
ing that without the weight of the U.S. 
government behind them private engi- 
neers can’t do the job of providing 
underdeveloped countries with good 
health facilities, modern farming tech- 
niques, transportation systems, and ed- 
ucational facilities—the kind of thing 
OCI has been trying to do in Iran. 

State thinks it can succeed where 

OCI hasn’t. Here's State’s argument: 
Export-Import Bank money is loaned 
yom 2 for specific projects. Money set 
aside by the Iranians for OCI’s program 
can be and is spent in any way the 
Iranian government wants. Virtually 
no project a a offered by OCI has 
been approved by the Iranian govern- 
ment yet. 
e Into Line—State also can exert a lot 
more pressure on the Iranians than OCI 
can. Ambassador Henry F. Grady was 
recently sent from Greece to Iran. 
Grady earned a reputation in Greece 
for whipping reluctant local administra- 
tors into line. OCI, of course, has no 
stick to wield at all. It is officially only 
an adviser to the government. 

State has this advantage, too: It can 

et technicians to the job casier and 
aster than OCI can. It has the whole 
technical staff of the U.S. government 
at its beck and call. What’s more, it 
has long-time working arrangements 
with such organizations as the Near 
East Foundation, whose _ technicians 
have been performing health and edu- 
cation services in Iran since after World 
War I. 
eRoom for OCI-State’s planners 
aren't trying to shunt OCI aside—at 
least they say they aren’t. They like the 
idea of U.S. engineers spreading the 
word in industrial matters. There is 
plenty of room for that in Iran, too. 
But from now on it’s likely to be 
technicians from the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Public Health Service, and 
the Agriculture Dept. who will be 
bossing the job. OCT will have to figure 
out for itself just where it fits into the 
new picture. 

If this pattern repeats itself in other 
countries sm Iran, there isn’t going 
to be much private planning under 
Point 4. For almost everybody agrees 
that before you talk of industry in un- 
derdeveloped countries, you have to 
tend to the jobs State’s technicians are 
going to work on in Iran. 
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THE TREND 


A Phrase We Can Do Without 


The phrase “preventive war” continues to hang in 
the air like the smell of strong cheese. Some hate it, 
some like it, few can escape it. At one extreme, the 
Secretary of the Navy from Nebraska yearns for it as a 
neon-lighted crusade, which would make us, in his book, 
“aggressors for peace.” At the other, the editor of 
The Economist warns against it as “the supreme folly.” 

Take the phrase apart, and look at it. If the words 
mean anything more than a feeling of heat under the 
collar, a preventive war should be a war to prevent. 
But to prevent what? War? Do you prevent war by 
making war? Do you stave it off by bringing it about? 
Or are those who use the phrase caught in one of those 
word tangles that the Russians, who learned the trick 
from the Nazis, set for the innocent? 

Wherever the phrase came from, its disposal must be 
quick and sure. Americans don’t start wars. We didn’t 
start World War I. We didn’t start World War II. 
We certainly are not going to ruin our record by start- 
ing World War III. And no twisting of words to make 
black seem white will nudge us into it. The phrase is 
a trap and should be dropped. 

Once we see “preventive war” for what it is—just 
one more excuse for naked aggression—there are no 
words that will conceal that crime from the American 
conscience. Nor are there words that could conceal 


it from our friends who, having met war in their own 


streets, put no trust in excuses for making it. 

That is our strong position. In common with other 
free countries of the United Nations, we hold aggression 
to be a crime and will have none of it. On the moral 
force of that decision we take our stand. 

It is this strength that makes it possible for us to 
rearm with the power that a free conscience gives 
Americans. We have come to this reluctantly, and 
only after having tried to stop the march of Russian 
aggression with a series of preventive moves far more 
constructive than an arms race. Those now take their 
places as the first steps in the long program. 

We rearmed Greece—and one exploring Russian 
tentacle shrank back. We invented the Marshall Plan 
and the ECA—and the free European countries lifted 
up their heads and stiffened their spines. We set the 
airlift going to Berlin—and Stalin’s move in Germany 
stopped in its tracks. In common with others of the 
United Nations we went to South Korea’s rescue— 
and Russia now tries to shrug off responsibility for 
encouraging that aggression. We are now working with 
other nations to make Europe a defensible whole. 

These moves have been successful individually, but 
as a whole they are not enough. They must now be 
supplemented by armed force. But this is armed force 
for the same purpose—to prevent war, not to start it. 

The job takes strength, courage, and self-discipline 
of high order. That latter we are not too good at. But 
we will learn. The role of the garrison state, strong 
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enough to hold off the barbarians and at the same time 
to avoid getting “trigger-happy,” is new and hard. 
But the alternatives are national disgrace and inter- 
national arson. 

The last man to start a “preventive war” against 
Russia was Adolf Hitler, admired in his day by some of 
our “best minds” as an unbeatable aggressor. The day 
before he attacked he wrote his pal Mussolini that he 
was doing it in order to “possess the one certainty that 
I will not then suddenly be attacked or even threatened 
from the East.” In other words, prevention. And then 
he went on with words that, in view of what happened, 
have the very ring of death. “As far as the war in the 
East is concerned, Duce, it will surely be difficult, but 
I do not entertain a second’s doubt as to its great suc- 
cess.” His losses in Russia cost him the war and ruined 
his country. Shall we let ourselves be trapped by the 
same idea? 


Time to Be Tough 


The new credit curbs on housing and instalment 
buying are tough. And they are going to be rough on 
a lot of businessmen. But that doesn’t mean they 
shouldn’t be imposed. Rather, there are strong points 
in their favor. 

The regulations are positive demonstrations of the 
newly announced government will to control inflation 
by indirect means. That is, of course, the way it should 
be done. If these credit curbs work well, business may 
be insulated from the irritating effect of more direct 
curbs—price controls and wage controls—such as it had 
to endure in World War II. It may also be saved from 
the greater dangers of a runway inflation. 

The new housing restrictions, for example, do two 
things: (1) They replace the excessively liberal terms 
provided in the Housing Acts of 1948 and 1949 and thus 
check one of the most explosive elements in our present 
inflation. The ability to buy a house on nothing down 
has come to be a source of great financial danger. Action 
of the Federal Reserve Board in curbing it while incomes 
are still high may prove to be a saving factor. It will put 
a more solid underpinning beneath new mortgages and 
will strengthen those which already exist. (2) Higher 
down payments means fewer houses started. And a drop 
of 30% in new housing starts (the estimate for 1951) 
means a slower price rise on materials. 

We sometimes forget that ours is to an unusual extent 
a credit economy. When people are encouraged to 
buy houses on credit alone, with no cash on the barrel 
head, the effect is as though the same amount of new 
money were blown into the economic system. By going 
into reverse and demanding a down payment of some 
size, the whole financial position is strengthened. We 
need an added degree of tightness to withstand the 
strain of the present boom. 
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Typical Fafnir. “packaged” 
ball bearing units. 





If you make machinery or equipment you know the magic 
selling: power of a tag on your product saying “Ball Bearing 
Equipped”. 7 + + Much as you would like to add the selling 
plus of ball bearings to your own product it is not always 

a simple matter to change over from less efficient bearings. 1 + 17 
Fafnir has gone a long way to help you gain these advantages 
by “packaging” ball bearings in complete units, including 
housings, seals and shields, in shapes and sizes to fit an 
amazing variety of machines and equipment and to function 
properly under all types of operating conditions. + 7 1 

A few minutes spent with a Fafnir engineer may bring 

forth an Economy Package which gives you all the advantages 
of ball bearings at minimum cost. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 
BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 














CARTRIDGES 
Light and Heavy Series 
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PHLOW BLOCKS 
Fixed and Fleating Types 
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